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An Undeveloped Cattle Country 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Chicago, Illinois 


section of the United States is by no means a 

flourishing industry. Eliminate certain natural 
grazing sections of Kentucky and Tennessee, and you 
will find no commercial cattle industry of importance 
below the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Throw in 
Arkansas and Louisiana for good measure, visualize 
it on the map, and comprehend potentialities; for it 
is a favored region in a climatic sense, producing a 
wealth of roughage with pastoral possibilities. Never- 
theless, with the exception of the areas noted, it is 
not a cattle-raising country, producing less beef than 
is consumed locally. It is true that some of its cattle 
go to Cuba, but the value of these is negligible. 
Cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and fruit are the staple 
cash crops of this region, and probably ever will be. 
Elsewhere than in central Kentucky and Tennessee, 
the South has no sheep industry of importance. It 
is a land of neglected opportunities, so far as live 
stock is concerned. . 


(ston ofthe Us in the great southeastern 


Tick Eradication a Difficult Task 


Some ten years ago I participated in a live-stock 
gathering at Fort Hayes, Kansas, where future cat- 
tle-supply prospects received consideration. A fluent 
youth from Washington—admittedly a Department 
of Agriculture propagandist—injected himself into 
the discussion, taking somewhat violent issue with 
those who did not consider the Southeast an imme- 
diate source of commercial cattle supply, and insist- 
ing that within half a decade the tick would have 
disappeared and the cotton country would have devel- 
oped a cattle-breeding industry. Ten years have 





elapsed. The tick still holds sway over a large section 
of the Southland, and there are fewer commercial 
cattle in the cotton-growing states than before the 
European war. This is not intended to be derogatory 
of the tick-eradication campaign; but, as time works 
along, it is evident that the effervescent boosters of 
that work have deluded themselves—at least concern- 
ing cost and period of consummation. The trans- 
Missouri cattleman is in no more danger of ruinous 
competition from the South than from the boosted 
herds of Alaskan reindeer so noisily exploited as 
promising a substantial addition to the national meat 
supply. 

Diversified in topography as is the pastoral region 
lying west of the one-hundredth meridian, the south- 
eastern section of the United States lies at much 
lower altitudes, and has a mild winter climate and 
heavy precipitation. Outside a few favored spots, its 
soils are deficient in fertility. All over the immense 
Appalachian region stretching across the Virginias, 
the Carolinas, and well down into Georgia, with spurs 
ramifying into Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
numerous valleys and coves constitute ideal spots for 
running bunches of cows; but that country is not 
adapted to cattle-breeding operations on a broad 
scale. Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee produce a 
few cattle, which are grazed locally or sent to Vir- 
ginia pastures, but the entire package of beef pro- 
duced annually in this whole region is inconsequential 
with respect to tonnage. The hotels and restaurants 
of Atlanta, New Orleans, and Florida winter resorts 
depend on a daily supply of northern-dressed beef 
from Chicago and St. Louis, and at urban centers of 
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secondary importance Armour and Swift branch 
houses are conspicuous. The South eats little lamb 
or mutton—otherwise importation would be neces- 
sary; and even its ham, bacon, and lard supply comes 
largely from the Corn Belt. Live-stock production 
does not enter into conversation, except within the 
precincts of the several agricultural colleges; the 
agrarian interest of the whole territory centering 
on cotton, tobacco, or possibly some local crop of im- 
portance, such as sugar in Louisiana or citrus fruits 
in Florida. 


Area Divided into Three Sections 


Roughly speaking, this area is divided into three 
major sections—one lying within the Mississippi 
Valley; the second embracing ‘Appalachia, or the 
mountain country; the third, the great Coastal Plain 
extending from the eastern foothills of the Alleghany 
Mountains to the Atlantic coast, and varying in width 
from forty to one hundred miles. This plain becomes 
a topographical feature immediately below the Poto- 
mac, and at the southern spurs of the mountains 
swings around into Alabama, embracing southern 
Georgia and the entire Floridian peninsula. In the 
main, it is a sandy, bayou-intersected, timbered coun- 
try, sparsely settled, and unattractive to the traveler 
surveying the landscape from: the doubtful vantage- 
point of a train window. And yet it could, under 
conservation and intelligent methods, support large 
herds and flocks. Infested by the tick, it promises 


to be the last stamping-ground of that bovine pest, 
especially in localities where semi-tropical vegetation 
flourishes, making even gathering for dipping pur- 
poses difficult, especially in hot weather. In these 
lower latitudes tick eradication is not the compara- 
tively simple task presented in Texas, where cattle 
are easily gathered at the dipping-vat and where less 
profuse vegetation facilitates extermination. Among 
cattlemen in the Southeast there is pronounced skep- 
ticism as to the ultimate success of tick eradication 
in certain low-altitude localities of sub-tropical vege- 
tation, where cattle run wild. 

Establishing a cattle industry under such adverse 
conditions as have existed since the war was impossi- 
ble. In fact, the same character of liquidation as in 
the West has been going on. Formerly Florida had 
an export outlet for such cattle as it raised in Cuba 
and Mexico; but this has been wholly or partly closed. 
In the Mississippi Valley, where tick eradication has 
made substantial progress, the cattle population has 
increased ; but, taking the whole region, the industry 
has retrograded. Not long ago a group of New 
York capitalists bought a large tract of pine-covered 
Coastal Plain land for the purpose of gathering tur- 
pentine—now a profitable operation. The owners, 
who had stocked it with cattle after the war, refused 
to negotiate unless the .stock was included in the 
purchase. “Keep your cattle,” said the turpentine 
people. “We will let you run them free.” “Not with 
a lot of negro turpentine-gatherers on the ground,” 
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was the reply. And the cattle went into the bargain, 
an order to gather and ship them following forth- 
with; thus terminating what promised in its inception 
to develop into a successful cattle venture. The south- 
ern negro lacks the Nordic sense of the value of 


* domestic animals. Impatiently he watches the youth- 


ful chicken reach the broiler stage, and the accessible 
pig rarely attains maturity; so that developing a 
southern live-stock industry under negro tenantry is 
impracticable. And the white population of the moun- 
tain area is little more promising in this respect. 


Much Reclamation Work Needed 


In any event, the miniature interior valleys of 
Appalachia do not produce sufficient winter feed to 
carry breeding or stock cattle; so that any possible 
expansion must be in the Mississippi Valley or the 
Coastal Plain. Individual effort in these areas is 
useless. In the Coastal Plain, reclamation on an 
enormous scale is a necessary preliminary to giving 
cattle a permanent footing. But, while the grazing 
season is long, there is a two-month period when feed 
is essential, if improved stock is to be maintained. 
The runty, inbred, multicolored steers now produced 
over much of the.southeastern country have little 
commercial value, weighing 500 to 700 pounds at 
maturity; but the native cow is a valuable asset, as 
without it rehabilitation would be impossible. Once 
the tick has been banished, making the use of pure- 


WHERE THE TICK THRIVES IN FLORIDA 
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bred bulls possible, improvement proceeds apace, the 
third cross of such mating producing 300 pounds 
more weight in a steer at the two-year-old stage than 
with the original stock. An illustration of possibili- 
ties in this sphere is afforded by what has been 
accomplished at Sni-a-Bar Farm, near Kansas City. 
The little, knotty southern cow is an example of the 
survival of the fittest, time and vicissitude having 
weeded out the weaklings. But improved cattle can- 
not stand such vicissitude, necessitating modern 
methods if success is aimed at. 

Ticks having been disposed of, and, new blood pro- 
vided, success depends on the important element of 
nutrition, with which reasonable care is associated. 
The pastoral capacity of the Coastal Plain is at 
present open to conjecture. Lespedezia, velvet beans, 
Bermuda grass, and other feed grow in profusion, 
and. the sweet potato is a possible concentrated feed 
either for fattening or for wintering. On the ridges 
of the Coastal Plain, Bermuda grass develops early 
in the season, and all through the summer and fall 
cattle do well, even when subjected to tick toll. Close- 
herded and fed during January and February, they 
go into the succeeding grazing season thrifty ; where- 
as, if left to battle with nature, the mortality is 
frequently heavy and the survivors need weeks to 
recuperate. 

To quote a Florida cattleman, 1921 and 1922 were 
“hellish years” in the industry. “Before the war we 
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had money, even when producing a type of steers 
that would elicit ridicule by a westerner,” he said; 
“but Cuba went broke, Mexican revolutions cut off 
another outlet, and tick eradication excluded our 
cattle from interstate commerce. Down in this coun- 
try, below the frost line, the tick does not kill off, and 
many of us are dubious concerning eradication, 
although we are unanimously for control by dipping. 
However, getting cattle to the dip at frequent inter- 
vals in hot weather is little short of murder, even if 
gathering in the dense brush was possible.” 


Negroes Migrating North 


So extensive has been the northward negro migra- 
tion during and subsequent to the war that, the 
moment reasonable prosperity returns to the cattle 
industry, development of southern possibilities is 
‘likely. Already large areas have been made tick-free, 
and here herd improvement may be vigorously prose- 
cuted, the third generation insuring a standardized 
product. Adjacent to both stocker and beef markets, 
the location is ideal. Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia could utilize an enormous number of 
well-bred calves and yearlings annually. Over much 
of this territory calves may be dropped in January 
and February, insuring weight and size when fall 
delivery time comes around. Beef made on grass 
would find a local summer and fall market, especially 
in the Piedmont section, which is rapidly developing 
in an industrial sense, and in such growing cities as 
New Orleans, Atlanta, and the Atlantic ports, where 
a marine trade already exists. 

These, however, are merely possibilities, not yet 
deserving enumeration as probabilities; for agrarian 
interest in the Southland does not center in live stock. 
Boll-weevil activity has been advertised as the ad- 
vance agent of diversified agriculture, but nothing 
is more remote from the intentions of the average 
southern farmer. A few years ago a hog-production 
furore passed over the Cotton and Tobacco Belts, 
northern breeders sent pure-breds of both sexes by 
the thousand below the Ohio River, and enthusiasts 
boasted that the South would, within five years, be 
independent of the Corn Belt, so far as its lard and 
bacon supply was concerned. But nothing of that 
kind has happened, the furore subsided, breeding 
stock went into the meat supply, and packing plants 
erected to handle the southern hog crop now lie idle. 
Based on this performance, establishing a cattle in- 
dustry of any degree of magnitude, even during a 
decade, is dubious, even with tick eradication accom- 
plished. If the Cotton Belt gets into cattle, it will 
be a slow, long-drawn-out process; so that western 
breeders need give themselves little concern regarding 
competition from that source. Possibilities exist, but 
achievement is remote. Should control of the boll 
weevil be accomplished, getting cattle into the South- 
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east would be put back at least into the next genera. 
tion, as the present southern farmer, white or black, 
is a cash-crop devotee; and that implies a single 
crop—a system of agriculture in which live stock has 
no place. 


Fattening Qualities of Virginia Bluegrass 


Unique in American live-stock annals are the 
summer-grazing operations of southwestern Virginia 
-——-a limestone region wherein a crop of fat beef has 
been made on grass since colonial days. Take aq 
mature bullock, throw him onto this bluegrass in 
thrifty condition in the spring, and nowhere else 
can a greater gain be made. Virginia cattle of this 
type figured extensively in export trade prior to the 
Civil War and subsequently, but the British market 
disappeared more than a decade ago—probably never 
to reopen. Somnambulists of a vanished dream, cat- 
tlemen hereabout still stick to the export type of 
coarse, heavy bullock, ignoring demand by the 
domestic market for lighter cattle. Last fall, when 
Corn Belt feeders and western graziers were puzzled 
concerning the lack of demand at Chicago for heavy 
cattle, Virginia pastures furnished an unrecognized 
solution, sending a long procession of big, fat-laden 
brutes to Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other slaughter points, glutting the eastern market 
with heavy beef and depreciating the value of every 
mature bullock delivered at every market in the 
country. Virginia grassers not only are an ancient 
type, but carry excessive age. The yearling idea has 
not yet incubated down that way. 

It is doubtful if the present population of the 
South will ever develop a pretentious cattle industry 
—assuming that the country, or any considerable 
portion of it, is capable of supporting a reasonably 
dense bovine population. But put the business on a 
profitable basis for a few years, and building up will 
proceed apace, if those now engaged in breeding with 
improved herds, scattered here and there between 
the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi River, are to 
be given credence. 


LAST YEAR’S RAILWAY EARNINGS 


ET OPERATING INCOME of all Class I railroads in 

the United States in 1923 was $977,543,590, which is 
equivalent to 5.1 per cent on the tentative valuation of $19,- 
175,000,000 placed on their property by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In 1922 net operating income was $776,- 
880,592, or a rate of 4.14 per cent. 

Carriers in the eastern district earned a net income of 
5.4 per cent on their valuation, as compared with 4 per cent 
last year; in the southern district net operating income 
amounted to 5.84 per cent, against 5.06 per cent in 1922; 
while in the western district net earnings equaled 4.57 per 
cent, as against 4.03 per cent in 1922. 

Gross revenue of all Class I roads totaled $6,356,883,424— 
an increase of $736,481,703, or 13.1 per cent, over 1922. Oper- 
ating expenses were $4,944,011,124, which was $486,388,653, 
or 10.9 per cent, more than for 1922. 
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CALIFORNIA’S NEW CATTLE-MARKETING 
PLAN 


RGANIZATION of the cattle-growers of California and 

adjoining states, under the plan for co-operative market- 
ing worked out by the California Cattlemen’s Association, is 
progressing rapidly. Such associations in border states as 
have held meetings since the plan was originated have indorsed 
the principle. Incorporation of the California association for 
the purpose of entering into contracts with producers was 
effected in December. 

California at present raises only 73 per cent of the beef 
she eats. The remainder of her needs must be supplied by 
neighbors. It has been found that the total output of fat cattle 
in California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and southern Oregon is 
just about sufficient to take care of the home demand in these 
states. This area then forms a natural unit, with exceptional 
conditions for co-ordinated action. 

Regulation of the flow to market is one of the prime neces- 
sities for profitable operations. Fruit-growers of the coast 
have pointed the way by developing an orderly, scientific sys- 
tem of disposing of their goods. California’s new experiment 
will be watched with interest by live-stock men throughout 
the West. If it succeeds, as it holds every promise of doing, 
other sections may find in her example suggestions for improve- 
ment of their own methods. 

The plan is as follows: 


The state will be divided into approximately twelve dis- 
tricts. In charge of each district will be placed an employee 
of the California Cattlemen’s Association who is thoroughly 
qualified, and whose duty it will be to circulate constantly 
through his territory, to know feed conditions, the supply of 
cattle, their condition and quality, and when they will be ready 
for market. This detailed information from each district of 
the state will be reported frequently and accurately to the 
association headquarters. It will be the duty of these men to 
grade, select, and ship cattle according to instructions issued 
by the association. 

The price, based on government standard grades, will be 
established by the association and set as often as is necessary, 
in accordance with supply and demand. 

The cattleman will be given the right to name a minimum 
price which he will accept for his cattle, but with the restric- 
tion that such price shall not be lower than the price set by 
the association for the same grade and quality of cattle during 
any period. 

In order to settle differences of opinion as to the grade of 
cattle for delivery, an arbitration clause is provided in the 
contract between the owner and the association. This clause 
provides that, in case the owner and the fieldman cannot agree 
as to the grade of the cattle, they shall each appoint a repre- 
sentative, these two to choose a third, and the decision of the 
majority of the three shall be final. 

The price will be based upon quality and the delivered 
value at the larger market points. The present practice of the 
producer being paid on the basis of ranch or shipping-point 
weights will be continued, allowance being made, as now, for 
driving, standing, or equivalent shrinkage. Country packers 
will pay the delivered price at the larger markets, less the 
freight to their points. In other words, the price set by the 
association for any particular grade of cattle will be the price 
paid by the packer, the producer getting the price set at the 
market point, less the cost of transportation. Thus all pack- 
ers will be paying the same price for the same grade of cattle 
f.0. b. their plant, freight being considered, and there will be 
no opportunity for cutting the price of dressed beef, which at 
the present time is the largest factor in disturbing the market 
price of live cattle. 

The only difference between this plan and the present 
practice is that under the new plan the producer will be pay- 
ing freight directly, whereas in the past he has been paying 
it indirectly in the reduced price received for his cattle. 

The packers, in order to secure their supply of cattle, will 
place their orders with the association for the number and 
quality of cattle desired, according to their particular trade 
and demand. These orders will be filled by the fieldmen for 
the association. Under this plan it will be possible to take care 
of emergency situations, such as drought and feed shortage in 
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certain sections of the state, since the buying power can be 
concentrated in any section, as may become necessary. 

In order to finance this method of marketing, the associa- 
tion will retain not to exceed 2 per cent of the gross sales 
price, with the agreement that all charges in excess of the 
actual cost of marketing will be returned to the producer at 
the close of each year’s business, such return to be based and 
pro-rated upon the basis of volume of sales of each member. 
A larger volume of business will naturally reduce the overhead 
cost and the final selling charge. . 

The present market reporting service will be continued, 
but in a modified form. Each member will be informed weekly 
as to the price set on the various grades of cattle by the asso- 
ciation, the number of cattle estimated to be needed for the fol- 
lowing week, together with the number sold, their grade or 
quality, and the price paid during the previous week. The pro- 
ducer will know at the time of grading of his cattle the price 
= he will receive, according to the grade in which his cattle 

all. 

Payment for the cattle will be made to the association by 
the packer, and the association, after deducting transportation 
costs and the selling charge, will immediately issue its check 
to the owner for the balance. 

In order to avoid the expense of covering the state and 
“signing up” cattlemen each year for this selling plan, a con- 
tract for a period of ten years has been prepared, and, as in 
the case of other commodity organizations, a clause is provided 
whereby the members may withdraw from the contract at spe- 
cified periods each year after 1925. 


The plan has been discussed with the majority of the pack- 
ers in California, who have indicated their willingness to co- 
operate, believing that this form of orderly marketing will 
stabilize their business as well as that of the producer. 

It is estimated that the present cost of buying cattle ap- 
proximates one million dollars annually. This cost must be 
regarded as an overhead charge borne by the producer, and is 
reflected in the price paid for cattle. It is believed that the 
co-operative marketing plan will reduce this overhead cost by 
80 per cent. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION ON THE UP-GRADE 


EAT CONSUMPTION in the United States in 1923 was 

heavier than in any other year since 1908. The greatest 
increase was in pork, though all classes of meat shared in 
the advance. Total quantities of meat eaten last year by our 
people (including estimated amounts of state and municipally 
inspected meat and of farm slaughter) were: beef, 6,918,000,000 
pounds; veal, 873,000,000 pounds; mutton and lamb, 574,- 
000,000 pounds; goat, 3,000,000 pounds; pork, 10,113,000,000 
pounds; aggregating 18,481,000,000 pounds—an increase of 
over 2,000,000,000 pounds over the average for the last five 








years. Per-capita consumption for 1921; 1922, and 1923 
follows: 
1921 1922 1923 

BOO cha ee 57.8 61.4 62.5 
NWN 2citapcs eat cs cacao eaaall 7.0 7.3 7.9 
Mutton and lamb................ 6.2 | 5.0 5.2 
Pork (excluding lard)........ 72.9 76.0 91.4 

"Eotal- meats... 143.9 149.7 167.0 
Madar ie a 11.3 14.1 16.4 


Hog slaughter in 1923 surpassed all previous records. 
The estimate of the total number killed was 81,532,000 (53,- 
334,000 under federal inspection), which is over 10,000,000 
more than the slaughter during the next-highest year—1922. 
Allowing 4 feet as the length of a hog, says a Department of 
Agriculture statistician, in single file these animals “would 
string out for 61,770 miles, or twice around the world at the 
Equator, with enough left over to reach from the North Pole 
to the southern end of South America. This same drove would 
stand twenty-one abreast from New York to San Francisco.” 
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AT WHAT AGE SHOULD CATTLE BE 
MARKETED? 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


GILLETTE, Wyo., February 16, 1924. 
Mr. James E. Poole, 


Care of “The Producer.”’ 


DEAR SiR: I wish you would write an article for THE Propucer, telling 
the range man the best ages at which to ship his cattle to market. We used 
to hold our steers until they were four and five years old, but the packers 
de not seem to want this kind of cattle any more. 


HARRY W. KEELINE. 


GE CUTS NO FIGURE IN THE OPERATION. I was 
A on the East St. Louis market recently when a commis- 
sion man showed me a load of “three-year-old yearlings” from 
Arkansas. They weighed about 750 pounds, and were the 
last thing in beef production, if profit is aimed at. 

One day last summer two consignments of northwestern 
range cattle—or pasture cattle, to be correct—attracted my 
attention. One came from the herd of Wallis Huidekoper, of 
Montana, and realized $10 per cwt. They were two-year-old 
Herefords, and represented up-to-date beef production under 
present conditions. The other—a heavy shipment of Texas- 
bred steers, matured on a South Dakota pasture, four- and 
five-year-olds—sold at $6.50. One concern bought the Huide- 
koper shipment and part of the older cattle. Subsequently 
its beef man told me that the Huidekoper beef sold itself, 
while the product of the aged cattle was with difficulty forced 
into distributive channels. About the same time a load of 
900-pound Hereford yearlings was marketed at $10.50 in Chi- 
cago. They came from a noted grazing section of Wisconsin, 
had run up a moderate feed-bill, and by exact figuring showed 
the breeder and feeder (it was one operation) a net profit of 
about $20 per head. 

The moral is obvious. The Montana and Wisconsin cattle 
referred to were profitable. That there was a loss on the 
southern-bred, northern-matured four- and five-year-olds needs 
no demonstration. They represent a type of cattle that neither 
butchers nor feeders desire under present conditions; nor is 
either group of operators likely to want them. 

To get maximum results, as I see it, the western cattleman 
must produce two-way cattle, with sufficient quality to render 
them eligible to either the killer or the feeder outlet. If un- 
able to do this, by reason of physical or other handicaps, he 
had better drop out of the cattle business, where he has no 
more legitimate place than the dry-farmer growing scanty 
crops of grain in semi-arid sections where physical conditions 
are adverse to that practice. That Montana and similar areas 
can produce such cattle needs no demonstration. Huidekoper’s 
performance at the Chicago International in 1923, which Dan 
Casement repeated at Denver in January of this year with the 
same cattle, is positive proof of this; and away back in the 
early days of the northwestern cattle industry such pioneers as 
Conrad Kohrs and John Bielenberg sent to Chicago whole 
droves of good Shorthorn cattle, raised up there, that never 
bore more than one brand. It can be done, and only by doing 


_ it can the cattle business be put on a permanent basis. 


The four- and five-year-old steer is a trade anachronism. 
Overhead is too heavy for an operation of that nature now. 
When grass was free and southern stock cattle could be bought 
for what now looks like a nominal sum, it may have been eco- 
nomically possible; but that period has gone forever. 

Although the statement may provoke skepticism, it seems 
that beef demand has undergone a radical change in recent 
years. While it is true that at present a handful of prime 
heavy steers commands a premium of 50 cents per cwt. over 
choice yearlings in equal condition, the fact must not be ignored 
that the market can absorb many yearlings, but only a very 
few heavy cattle. The desirable beef of commerce under pres- 


ent conditions is the product of good 800- to 1,100-pound steers 
and 650- to 800-pound heifers. 

Western sheepmen have solved their production problems 
to a large extent. They have standardized their product—, 
policy that cattle-growers must eventually adopt. The great 
bulk of the western lamb crop is two-way product. Too many 
thin branded cattle are dumped into the market hopper each 
fall at gathering time that have little value from the feeder’s 
standpoint, and when he buys them he insists on a price so low 
as to make a profit for the breeder impossible. If in the 
scheme of western cattle production such cattle could be elimi- 
nated entirely, it would be to the distinct advantage of every- 
body connected with the industry. When packing-house labor 
was cheap, cost of storage insignificant, and packers had ac. 
cess to plenty of cheap money, they put the product of such 
cattle away by the thousand tons; but in that sphere conditions 
have also changed radically, costs have advanced 100 to 300 
per cent since the war, and the packer no longer cares to store 
common grass beef, even when he gets it for a mere song. 


Reverting to the example set by the western sheepman, 
whose policy enables him to sell his increase annually either 
to killers or to feeders, this plan would seem to offer the cat- 
tleman a way out. How such a system could be adapted to 
local conditions, varying widely as they do, must be worked 
out by the individual. Wherever it is possible to keep a cow 
capable of raising a calf that can be sold to a feeder at wean- 
ing time or in the yearling stage, that policy is sound. It may 
be that local conditions will warrant feeding the yearling, in- 
stead of dumping it into a glutted fall feeder market; or the 
breeder could possibly carry calves on roughage through the 
winter for delivery to eastern grass-owners who practice feed- 
ing corn on grass during the summer months. Idaho, Montana, 
and Utah sheepmen are now feeding many of their lambs—a 
practice that serves to fortify their position with respect to a 
market. What the western cattleman must devise as a meas- 
ure of relief from present fall-market demoralization is a sys- 
tem of distribution over a longer period. The western lamb 
crop is marketed from August to the following March, so far 
as its great bulk is concerned, and a sufficient percentage of it 
is fed out in the West to relieve the September-to-November 
market of saturation, which is the main handicap of the west- 
ern cattleman at that period. 

The entire cattle industry is at the inception of a period 
of evolution. The old is passing; the new is indefinite, nebu- 
lous, difficult to forecast. But it is a cinch bet that changes 
of a radical character impend. There will be no money in 
growing beef which consumers do not want; and. sould not 
be difficult to realize what type that is. Doctors have an in- 
fallible method of diagnosis by the elimination process. Ap- 
plying this to cattle-raising, we may discard as hazardous, if 
not definitely outside the sphere of possible profit, the coarse, 
ill-bred steer and the average bullock; which narrows the list 
to well-bred young cattle. There will always be an abundance 
of common, inferior beef; the annual discard from the dairy 
herds of the country, increasing at a phenomenal rate, insur- 
ing this; so that mating grade bulls with common cows, or 
otherwise breeding to produce anything but desirable cattle, 
is doubtful policy. And the facility with which the annual in- 
crease can be cashed will influence in a large measure the 
profit on the operation. Cutting down the average age of 
western cattle one to two years at the marketing stage would 
mean a revolution. Beef-trade requirements are definitely 
known; it is up to producers to shape their operations to com- 
ply with such requirements. Consumers demand light cuts— 
the product of cattle weighing 650 to 1,100 pounds; and they 
must be young cattle—yearlings or short two-year-olds. To 
meet these requirements, it will be necessary to expand breed- 
ing, resorting to early maturity as an economic measure. 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CONSTANT DELUGE OF HOGS has played havoc, not 
A only with swine trade, but with the cattle market. Good 
cattle—the kinds selling at $10 to $11.75—have been scarce 
and, on that account, entitled to a market of their own, as 
they have steadily advanced; but on the rank and file of 
warmed-up beef steers—which are the kind most feeders have 
made this winter—it has been a mean market right along. 
With pork retailing 50 per cent below beef, consumers have 
grabbed the opportunity to cheapen their diet. They have 
eaten more pork than ever before, and curtailed the beef 
ration accordingly. And pork is a standardized meat—all 
good—while there has been little good beef available. To 
make matters worse, feeders have not been serious contend- 
ers for warmed-up steers, owing to high cost of corn and 
scarcity in many localities. The result has been an indiffer- 
ent, unreliable, and hard-to-quote market for cattle selling at 
$7.50 to $9, of which there has been a superabundance. 

Many feeders found themselves at mid-winter with more 
cattle than they could feed out, leaving them with no alter- 
native but to liquidate; the result being a market constantly 
saturated with cattle that killers could not use to advantage, 
the product being hard to sell. Beef cut from steers costing 
$8 to $9.50 per cwt. proved to be a poor distribution proposi- 
tion, in competition with the product of $7 hogs. This has 
been the situation all winter, and that it has been a serious 
handicap to cattle needs no demonstration. 

That feed is a factor of primary importance is axiomatic. 
Last winter, when corn was relatively abundant, cheap cattle 
were carried along to nurse the market until they had ac- 
quired excessive weight, neither heft nor quality being an 
asset at the market. At that time $9 to $9.50 per ecwt. bought 
the type of bullocks now worth $11 to $11.50, and few were 
wanted at the prices, buyers being with difficulty induced to 
look at a load of cattle weighing over 1,300 pounds, whereas 
their daybreak plea under present conditions is information 
as to the whereabouts in the day’s supply of a drove of 1,400- 
to 1,500-pound bullocks. There is no possibility of making 
an excessive crop of heavy cattle on this crop of corn, so that 
anything with a little weight will sell well right along; and, 
as always happens in such emergencies, the plain, heavy bul- 
lock is getting an inning. 

Cattle trade is marking time until relief from the hog 
deluge arrives. Week after week a round million of hogs are 
dumped into the market hopper, constantly flooding the 
dressed market with cheap fresh pork, hams, and other cuts, 
and keeping consumers away from beef. Packers’ policy of 
forcing every possible pound of hog product into immediate 
consumption has militated against beef, and will continue to 
do so as long as it is persevered in. A 25 per cent reduction 
in hog supply would promptly change the situation, as pack- 
ers have some 800,000,000 pounds of hog product in their 
hands, and will be in a mood to follow an advance in hogs. 

There is another ray of hope for the cattleman. Grass 
is only a few weeks away, and, as spring draws near, the 
pasture-owners’ thoughts always turn to cattle. Late in Feb- 
tuary the coterie of Mineral Point, Wisconsin, summer beef- 
makers appeared in the Chicago cattle market, bidding $8 
and $8.50 for 1,000- to 1,100-pound steers, thus furnishing an 
outlet for a class of cattle that killers could not use to advan- 
tage. Ohio feeders paid $9 to $9.75 for 1,000-pound cattle to 
g0 on corn; but, despite this relief, there was a constant sur- 
plus of undesirable cattle. March usually develops a broad 
demand for stockers and feeders, but feed conditions all over 
the country are calculated to defer investment until pasture 
is available. 


Cows and heifers have been adversely affected by the 
excessive supply of cheap steers. Heavy heifers especially 
have encountered severe discrimination. Cows selling at $4.50 
to $6.50, and heifers worth $5 to $7, have wabbled; but $7 to 
$7.50 kosher cows and light yearling heifers from $8 up have 
enjoyed a reasonably stable market. 

The lesson taught by this winter’s cattle market is that 
the public will not eat common, or even medium, beef when 
cheap pork is available. Good beef is selling readily because 
it is searcee—which is always the case when feed conditions’ 
do not warrant long feeds. Had corn been reasonably cheap 
and plentiful, or of decent quality, many of the warmed-up 
steers sent to the shambles during January and February 
would have been carried along. As the feeder movement has 
been light since January 1, and there has been no incentive to 
carry steers into long feeds, it is logical to assume that the 
trade may run into an even more acute shortage of finished 
beef, which is the kind in demand when scarce. 

Spring and summer cattle markets will be influenced in no 
small measure by industrial conditions. Considerable unem- 
ployment has existed during the winter, which has been 
another factor in favor of pork and adverse to beef. Sated 
with pork, consumers usually turn to beef when temperatures 
rise, and, as it is highly probable that there will be a job at 
remunerative wages, for everybody willing and able to work, a 
few weeks hence, the cattle market should “come back.” If 
precedent is worth anything, the feed situation should insure 
substantial restriction of beef production during the April- 
to-September period, and make a good market for every bul- 
lock showing decent corn finish. Possibly steers now selling 
at $10.50 to $11.75 are high enough, from the consumer’s 
standpoint; but it would be possible to advance cheaper 
grades, the product of which would be made to do substitute 
duty in an emergency. 

Packers have strenuously and successfully resisted every 
attempt to bull the hog market during the big run. When- 
ever drove cost has advanced from the $7 level, some- 
thing has happened to set it back. The original bear cam- 
paign contemplated a winter hog market at $6, but the co- 
terie of small killers were such keen contenders for a gen- 
erous share of the crop at all times that the $7 quotation 
rarely disappeared. Such product as packers have accumu- 
lated was put away cheaply; consequently the investment is 
safe. Cut the hog supply 25 per cent, and it would be easy 
to mark prices up anywhere from $1 to $2 per cwt., as lard 
stocks are small. 

The export situation is obscure. All winter Europe has 
taken large quantities of both lard and ribs, and paid Amer- 
ican dollars for it, despite industrial depression in England 
and a desperate political and financial situation on the con- 
tinent. How Germany is finding real money to buy lard 
puzzles many. The secret of her purchasing capacity is the 
merchandise she is selling in this country, where the “Made 
in Germany” mark is again common in merchandising cir- 
cles. Every dollar’s worth of German goods sold in the United 
States increases German food-purchasing capacity. The Brit- 
ish dock strike has been a handicap to export trade, and was 
in no small measure responsible for setting back the hog 
market late in February, when millions of pounds of meats 
piled up at eastern points, awaiting an opportunity to go 
across the Atlantic. 

That element of the population which buys lamb and mut- 
ton appears willing to ignore the question of price, provided it 
can secure its daily ration. It must not be assumed that kill- 
ers are vending the product of $16 lambs and $10 sheep at 
a loss, to take care of their trade, as they might assert if 
closely questioned, since the bullish element is composed of 
small killers and not of big packers—an element returning 
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to the market day after day for more sheep and lambs at still 
higher prices; meaning that they are getting a clearance at 
a profit. This makes it probable, if not certain, that both 
sheep and lambs will command high prices right along—high 
in a comparative sense, when measured by cost of beef and 
pork in the cooler. California has had a severe drought, and 
may have few lambs to send east; the Kentucky and Ohio 
crop will be light; and dearth. of natives, which made the 
market for western lambs in 1923, will be repeated. The 
trade expects early speculative bidding on western lambs, al- 
though the customary earnest money of $1 per head will prob- 
ably offer no incentive to breeders to close early contracts. 
It is a cinch, after what has happened in feeding and market 
circles this winter, that feeders will again hike to the range 
to insure a supply. of lambs; and, unless the speculative ele- 
ment has changed its tactics, it also will assert itself. Of 
course, there is a limit; but speculators frequently overplay, 
and lamb-breeders will do well to take advantage of their 
temerity. There is no need to grab at early bids, as the mar- 
. ket, both on the range and at the stock-yards, will be good 
all summer. 


KANSAS STOCKMEN IN CONVENTION 


SPLENDID THREE-DAY PROGRAM had been provided 
for the eleventh annual convention of the Kansas Live 
Stock Association, held in Wichita on January 30 to February 
1, 1924. A large number of representative stockmen from all 
sections of the state was in attendance, and the Panhandle 
ef Texas had sent a liberal delegation. Not many business 
deals were, however, recorded. The retiring president, C. W. 
Floyd, gave a detailed review of the problems with which 
the industry is today struggling—among them freight rates, 
commission and yardage charges, interest on live-stock paper, 
and taxes. What the association had accomplished, or tried 
to accomplish, during the past busy year was interestingly 
described by Secretary Mercer. Many other instructive ad- 
dresses were delivered. 

Summarized, the resolutions adopted— 

Urged greater reductions in public expenditures, corre- 
sponding reductions in taxation, and cessation of issuance of 
tax-exempt securities; 

Demanded repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act 
and reduction of freight rates to level existing at close 
of war; 

. Requested installation of sufficient scales at Kansas City 
stock-yards for proper weighing of cattle; 

Asked reduction in commission and yardage charges to 
make them conform to present conditions; 

Indorsed co-operative marketing movement; 

Favored free-area plan of testing cattle for tuberculosis; 

Emphasized importance of agriculture as basic industry 
of nation, and urged upon governmental agencies, financial 
institutions, and transportation systems serious consideration 
of its welfare. 

The following officers were elected: President, W. H. 
Shroyer, of Miltonvale; first vice-president, F. M. Arnold, of 
- Emporia; second vice-president, L. M. Dakin, of Wichita; 
third vice-president, J. G. Sears, of Calista; fourth vice- 
president, Arnold Berns, of Peabody; secretary, J. H. Mercer, 
of Topeka. 


MEETING OF ARKANSAS VALLEY FEEDERS 


NE OF THE BEST MEETINGS in the history of the 

Arkansas Valley Stock Feeders’ Association was held at 

Las Animas, Colorado, on January 19. Two representatives of 

the State Agricultural College were present and addressed the 
feeders. Resolutions were adopted— 


2 Asking Congress to repeal section 15-a of Transportation 
ct; 
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Urging passage of French-Capper truth-in-fabric bill; 

Favoring construction of St. Lawrence-Great Lake; 
waterway; 

Demanding more rigid enforcement of rules in regard ty 
sheep infected by scabies; 

Commending Colorado’s members of Congress for Voting 
for Packers and Stock-Yards Act; 

Thanking Santa Fe Failroad Company for prompt service 
on shipments to market, and urging reduction of delays 2; 
terminals; 

Appreciating efforts of American National Live Stock 
Association to secure reductions in freight rates. 

E. H. Gerecke, of Rocky Ford, was re-elected president; 
E. J. Wagner, of Lamar, vice-president; and I. F. Haines, of 
Rocky Ford, secretary-treasurer. 


PANHANDLE HEREFORD BREEDERS MEET 


HE FIRST MEETING during the year 1924 of the North- 

east Panhandle Hereford Association was held on January 
26 at Canadian, Texas. It was well attended, and the general 
feeling among the members was optimistic. The name 
“Feeders,” formerly part of the association’s name, was 
changed to “Hereford.” , 

It was decided to hold a sale of steer calves, yearlings, 
and two-year-olds at Canadian during the month of October, 
the date to be set later, and to start an advertising campaign 
to bring buyers, both from the Corn Belt and from surround- 
ing territory. 

All the officers were re-elected, as follows: Glenn Hopkins, 
president; A. V. McQuiddy, vice-president; Fred A. Hobart, 
secretary and treasurer. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN CALIFORNIA 


OOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE has made its appearance 

in California. In the central part of the state a number 
of counties have been quarantined, and vigorous steps are being 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease. All the neighboring 
states, as well as Canada, have been closed to importations of 
live stock from California. How the infection gained entrance 
into this country has not yet been determined, but it is believed 
to have come by way of San Francisco harbor. 

Congress will be asked for an emergency appropriation of 
$2,000,000 to aid in the fight. Part of this sum will be used to 
indemnify owners whose animals have been ordered destroyed. 
Up to February 25, 6,200 cattle and 7,000 hogs had been re- 
ported as affected. 

(On February 29 the Bureau of Animal Industry consid- 
ered the outbreak in California under control.) 


THE CALENDAR 


March 18-20, 1924—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 

March 25, 1924—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

April 1-5, 1924—Seventh Annual Inter-Mountain Live Stock 
Show, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

April 24-26, 1924—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Live Stock Show and Auction Sale, 
Dillon, Mont. 

June 3, 1924—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, Wheatland, Wyo. 

June 3-4, 1924—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, Baker, Ore. 

June 9-11, 1924—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


URING FEBRUARY there were many cross- 
1) currents visible in the different lines of 

finance, trade, and industry. Alternate weak- 
ness and strength were shown in the stock, bond, and 
exchange markets. Neither trade nor industry ap- 
peared equal to a year ago. Distributive trade in pri- 
mary lines was quieter. The best news comes from 
the steel industry, with liberal purchasing by the 
railroads. Pig-iron prices are steady. Due to active 
production at home and large imports, prices for cop- 
per have shown a steady decline, with pronounced 
breaks in stocks precipitated by the passing of divi- 
dends by a prominent mining company. Automobile 
production is still at the peak. Railroad car-load- 
ings were slightly less than the average for previous 
months. The petroleum industry seems to have 
turned the corner; production has decreased, and 
supplies have fallen off sharply. The threatened 
strike in the bituminous coal fields has happily been 
averted by a three-year contract at the old scale. 

Cotton prices have declined 8 cents per pound 
since December 1. This has weakened prices for 
manufactured goods, with sharp curtailment in the 
output and indecision on the part of buyers. Wool is 
quieter in the East, but strong in the West. Raw 
silk and silk goods are lower. Hides are barely steady 
at the advance. 

Bank clearings registered a sharp decline at the 
end of February, compared with the previous week 
and last year. Time money is reported dull. For- 
eign exchange is lower, with French and Belgian 
francs at the lowest level on record. 

Speculative grain prices are firmer. The prob- 
ability of an increase in the duty on wheat has 
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slightly advanced prices on that grain. Prospects for 
winter wheat show some deterioration. Live-stock 
prices are generally higher on all classes. 

Bradstreet’s index number for the week ending 
March 1 was $3.29, compared with $3.34 for the pre- 
vious week_and $3.42 for the week ending March 
1, 1923. 


THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


' K a COMES FROM WASHINGTON that 
there is a reasonable chance of passing the 
McNary-Haugen emergency legislation. The 
Committee on Agriculture of the House is said to be 
favorable to it, and, while it is meeting with some op- 
position in the Senate committee, there is reason to 
believe that this may be overcome. Secretary Wal- 
lace is reported to be strongly indorsing it. 

The contents of the bill we review elsewhere in 
this number. It is somewhat complicated, but its 
main purpose is clear enough. The criticism has 
been made that, while the plan might be mechanically 
workable in the case of grain or cotton, it will be more 
difficult of application in such commodities as meat. 
If the scrip provision applies to first-hand transac- 
tions only, who is the producer in the case of lard and 
salt pork, for instance? And where would the scrip 
be used in successive sales of live stock? 

As an alternative to the McNary-Haugen bill we 
have the Norris-Sinclair measure, introduced in the 
last Congress and again before it. This bill has many 
supporters. It, too, provides for the creation of a 
government corporation to buy and sell farm prod- 
ucts, the losses incurred by dumping in foreign mar- 
kets to be borne by the federal treasury, instead of 
being pro-rated back to the producers. This is the 
main difference between the two. 

Our readers should study this legislation carefully, 
and let their views be known to those who represent 
them in Congress. 


THE PACKER AS A RETAILER 


HE REACTION to the suggestion of Charles J. 
Brand, of the Department of Agriculture, at the 
Omaha meeting of the American National Live 
Stock Association, that the big packers enter the re- 
tail business, has been about as we expected. The 
suggestion, says the National Provisioner, official or- 
gan of the packers, “will hardly meet with favor in 
the meat industry.” And the reasons advanced are 
these: 

The large packers doubtless have troubles enough without 
taking on a government-supervised retail business. The 
smaller packers would question the advisability of entering into 
competition with their own patrons, or taking on the burden of 
disposing of their entire output for the domestic trade through 
their own retail markets. It is a question whether it 
would help either producer or consumer. 


More direct are the retailers. As quoted by Mr. 
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Poole in last month’s PRODUCER, the Butchers’ and 
Packers’ Gazette has this to say: 

The federal government is not likely to order the banish- 
ment of 150,000 established businesses, and incidentally throw 
more than half a million people out of a means of livelihood, in 
order that the rest of the people may have the opportunity to 
save one-third of a cent a day each on their meat bill. 

The Gazette has the assurance of the heads of some of the 
largest packing concerns that they would not consider for a 
moment launching into the retail game. 

In connection with the preceding paragraph, it is 
interesting to read the summary of the results of a 
study of meat-retailing costs carried on by Dr. Horace 
Secrist, of Northwestern University, jointly with the 
Department of Agriculture, as printed in the National 
Provisioner. There it is stated: 

It costs the retailer too much to do business. It is 
one round of failure—as Dr. Secrist aptly calls it, a “vicious 
circle” running around as follows: high wages—high operat- 
ing expenses—high gross—high prices—dissatisfied customers 
—sales dropping off—low volume—high wages—high operat- 
ing expenses. And it winds up in loss—or, at best, in “break- 
ing even.” And, as Dr. Secrist says, “breaking even” is 
failure. 

To the unsophisticated it would seem that the loss 
from being thrown out of such a precarious “means 
of livelihood” would not be overwhelming to those 
engaged in it (nor, incidentally, to the public), and 
would hardly justify the asperity of the Gazette’s 
comments. If the government will not “order the 
banishment of 150,000 established businesses” (and, 
of course, it will not, because, for one thing, as the 
case now stands, it cannot); if “the average house- 
wife of this country would not stand for that sort of 
thing’ (the kind of service rendered by the Vestey 
chain stores in England) ; and if the packers “would 
not consider for a moment launching into the retail 
game,” then why, as Mr. Poole asks, “get so hot under 
the collar about it”—especially since the business 
does not pay anyway? 

As for the big packers, are their operations now 
so profitable that they can afford to ignore a branch 
that in England, according to Mr. Brand, at times 
has been the only end of the meat business that paid? 
Their contention that “it is a question whether it 
would help either producer or consumer” needs 
further demonstration to be convincing. In our 
opinion, it should materially help both. 

However, the question as yet has only an academic 
interest. Until the phraseology of the famous Con- 
sent Decree, “perpetually enjoining” the packers from 
entering the retail field, is modified into something 
less categorical (and this, presumably, would require 
the consent of the packers themselves, who were not 
heard to protest in emphatic unison when the clause 
was put in), all that can be done is gently to keep 
knocking at this closed door, and meanwhile for the 
retailers to attempt to stave off its evertual opening 
by improving and cheapening their service. 
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A DUTY ON HIDES 


ROM THE “YEAR BOOK” of Swift & Co. fo, 
K' 1923 we quote the subjoined table, showing 
average prices paid for live animals, amounts 
received for meats, net returns from by-products 
total expenses (including freight), and profit and log 
per head of cattle handled by that firm during the fis. 
cal years (ended November 3) from 1915 to 1923 


—— 




















Fiscal Live Beef By-Product | Total Profit 

Years Costs Proceeds Returns | Expenses and Loss 
ct $ 72.49 $63.28 $18.58 $ 7.73 | $1.64 
i) 73.68 63.98 19.08 7.73 1.65 
MOET icccsc. 84.45 68.97 24.09 7.32 1.29 
£9163. ..2: 92.70 81.45 22.06 9.79 1.02 
FOES:..:.2. 102.82 88.21 | 25.59 11.68 -70 logs 
DO cicectz 93.85 86.31 21.17 13.69 -06 loss 
1921........ 67.53 75.32 8.51 15.17 1.43 
ik + 64.72 67.25 13.45 13.46 2.52 
PO eo. 66.97 68.35 12.17 12.45 1.10 
Average 79.91 73.68 18.30 11.00 1.07 


es 


Among by-products derived from the slaughter of 
cattle, hides are the most important single item. And 
since our trade history amply bears out the conten- 
tion that the price of hides has little or nothing to do 
with the price charged the consumer for shoes and 
other leather goods, it seems to us that an almost un- 
answerable argument in favor of including hides in 
the list of agricultural products given protection un- 
der the new tariff act may be deduced from these 
figures. An adequate import duty would have the 
effect of raising the price of domestic hides to a point 
where packers could afford to—and, we think, would 


_——pay the prdducer more for his cattle. 
This matter. should have the prompt attention of 


Congress. 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMISSION SAVINGS 


HAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED by an 

W\ efficiently conducted and aggressive co-opel- 
ative organization is evidenced by the follow- 

ing figures of savings to shippers of live stock made 
by the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission, oper: 


ating at the Omaha market under the management of 
C. H. Withey, for the past three years: 


1921—Commnissions ........................--.-.- $137,252.29 

TRIO, sists sietevcbisconddces 46,707.10 
PONE Sicciecestacs ck entea nee $ 90,545.19 or 65.9 per cent 

1922—Commissions ...........................-+0 $128,482.24 

PSS VONNGR $5.23. Siclety niente. 43,104.11 
SII Sicuisbcccescaretibbigneesonieed $ 85,378.13 or 67.3 per cent 

19283—Commniissions ..................-..-.---.-+- $159,790.66 

PaO 22. hoi eee 48,395.87 
SI Sali ketioica’ $111,394.79 or 71.2 per cent 


At the same time, cost per car of live stock handled 
was reduced from $6.13 in 1921 to $5.63 in 1922 and 
$4.75 in 1923, showing the progress made in the 
economical operation of the business. 
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THE SIOCKMENS EXCHANGE 


WHAT IS HURTING THE CATTLE BUSINESS? 


OmAHA, NEB., February 9, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: } 

There has been so much written and spoken as to what is 
the matter with the cattle business that the field has been 
pretty well covered. But no real remedy has been found as yet. 

This writer does not know wherein the actual remedy lies, 
but does know that few cattle-growers are in a position to use 
the same tactics of merchandising that some successful lines of 
business use. We produce now, and always have produced, 
without regard to what the market will absorb. Consequently 
the products nearly always are sold on a buyer’s market, the 
buyer knowing that there will be plenty more where the pres- 
ent came from. And he is right. 

There has been some discussion in these columns as to 
the average manufacturer as compared with the cattle-raiser. 
The manufacturer usually tries out his market through deal- 
ers or jobbers, and can get from these agencies a very good 
idea of the probable demand for his product. One thing is a 
certainty: No manufacturer goes ahead and makes 10,000 
cars when the market looks as if it would absorb only 5,000. 
His price has to be right, we know; but there is a law of 
averages applicable to any ordinary line of good merchandise. 

We know how to raise the beef, but we certainly are back 
numbers when it comes to getting out the cost of production. 

One thing in particular that hurts the beef market is the 
spread between what the price is on the hoof and what the 
ultimate consumer pays. He pays too much, knows it, and 
eats less of it for that reason. Production, if restricted, 
might be a boomerang if beef got into the luxury class. A 
fair price to the consumer would stimulate demand. Ask your 
next-door neighbor, and see what he says. When you sell 
your cattle on the market, you think from the price received, 
and the number of cattle on hand, that the supply is next to 
inexhaustible; but a steak bought later rather makes you think 
that it was taken from the very last steer in existence. 

One thing is noticeable: Every bovine creature will be 
weighed at the central markets for some kind of a price. 
There never are so many that you cannot sell them for some- 
thing. Almost any other useful commodity would meet the 
same fate, no doubt, if thrown upon the market regardless of 
cost. Some lines of merchandise do meet that fate; but the 
one who held the sack, so to speak, learned something from it. 
Quite likely he did not repeat the same thing every year. The 
cowman does the same thing every year. 

Summing up the proposition, we know people want beef, 
and the human anatomy demands a certain amount; but they 
will not eat a lot of it at a high price—they will eat something 
else, and do. Credit is, or will be, available; but why use a 
lot of it, regardless of what returns you will get in the end 
from the investment? The writer has heard it said: Give a 
cowman money, and he will go ahead and handle cattle regard- 
less, because he likes to run them. The business has been 
handled too much in the past as the story runs of a small 





merchant. When asked why he kept no books, he replied: 
“At the end of the year, if I have money in the bank, I know 
I made money. If I have none, I know I didn’t. So why 
bother with books?” 

Any progress made will have to come from among the 
cattlemen. No one else will do it. Furthermore, eventually 
the resourcefulness of the men engaged in this great business 
will work out these things. No one can say that progress has 
not been made to date, because past events have made the 
cattleman do a lot of thinking. 

As I said in the beginning, I have no remedy, and do not 
know of any; but certain bad features appearing to affect the 
business could, I believe, be overcome. Lack of support from 
among the cattle-raisers, and how to get everyone, little or big, 
who is in the business interested, is one of the real problems. 


HOWARD GUILFOIL. 


PURCHASER WILL BUY AS CHEAPLY 
AS HE CAN 


BUFFALO GAP, S. D., February 11, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We were much interested in the letter from Edward N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, pub- 
lished in your January issue, and wish to reply as follows: 

We agree with Mr. Wentworth that the price which the 
packing-houses receive for their dressed meats is determined 
by “what the purchaser can afford to pay.” “Charge what the 
traffic will bear” is a business rule that is undoubtedly fol- 
lowed by the packers in the disposal of their dressed meats. 
They ship these meats to their branch houses, where they are 
sold at a price at which they will keep moving. They do not 
glut the market by excessive shipments to any one point, but 
their shipments are orderly and regulated to meet the demand. 
Thus they are assured of the maximum price at which their 
meats will sell. 

We live-stock growers, on the other hand, are extremely 
unorderly in our shipments. We cannot avoid this, as each of 
us does not know what shipments our fellow live-stock grow- 
ers are going to make. So we cause big runs on the market— 
some days shipping many more cattle than the packers like 
to handle; and, as a result, they cut the price. A big run 
on the Omaha market sometimes causes us producers a loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars in one day. 

Mr. Wentworth states that “no buyer will pay more for 
what he wants than he thinks he can afford.” We agree with 
this; but we also believe that every buyer buys as cheaply as 
possible. He might be able to pay more, but he will not pay 
more than necessary to obtain the article. When we live- 
stock producers from this territory get to Omaha with a 
car of cattle, we are absolutely at the mercy of the packers. 
We are five hundred miles from home, and the high freight 
rates and excessive shrinkage of the cattle would make it fool- 
hardy to ship them back home if we do not like the price 
offered us by the packers. It would be foolish to hold the 
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cattle over there in the yards, waiting for a better bid, as the 
feed-bills would be piling up, and we should be in no better 
position to ask a price the next day than we were the day 
before. We are caught in an untenable position, and must 
take whatever we are offered for our stock. Every sale on the 
Omaha market under the present system, therefore, is a forced 
sale. Does anyone believe that in a forced sale the seller can 
expect consistently to get the maximum that the buyer can 
afford to pay? The buyer can buy at his own price; and un- 
less the packers are a different class of business men from any 
we know, including ourselves, and unless they are constituted 
along philanthropic principles and in business for their health, 
they buy these cattle as cheaply as they can, regardless of the 
price they can get for the dressed meat. 

We do believe that at times the packers raise the price on 
live cattle for the purpose of drawing more of it to market to 
meet the dressed-meat demands; but as long as the live stock 
will keep coming to market on a falling price, as in the past 
few years, the packers will buy as cheaply as they can, or 
for almost nothing, regardless of the price at which they are 
selling their dressed meats. 

" The factor that has kept stock moving to a falling market 
the past few years is forced liquidation, and we of the cattle 
country are firmly convinced that the packers have taken ad- 
vantage of this situation and have not paid us a fair price. 

Among the forty-seven members of the Eden Valley Lit- 
erary Society—all of them live-stock producers—there are 
men who have been shipping to the Omaha market for from 
ten to thirty years. There is not one of us who believes that 
the packers’ buyers bid against each other. It is our belief 
that the packers’ buyers all have one price on the same grade 
of live stock. For this not to be the case presupposes a stu- 
pidity on the part of the packers that we cannot associate with 
men of their business prominence. They‘ have us at their 
mercy when we get to market with live stock, and if they do 
not take advantage of this through a friendly, unwritten co- 
operation, we cannot understand such carelessness. 

The principles of the system of individual marketing of 
live stock by the producers on the open market are inherently 
wrong, and it is impossible for the producers to enjoy a con- 
tinued reasonable degree of prosperity under such a system. 

Ex-Governor Lowden, in his article on “Co-operative 
Marketing” in the holiday issue of the Breeder’s Gazette, 
quotes the professor of economics at Yale University as stat- 
ing that the successful operation of the law of supply and 
demand requires an equality of understanding or knowledge 
on the part of seller and buyer. Without organization, we 
live-stock producers are not on an equality of understanding 
with the packers, either as to available supplies of live stock 
or as to demands for dressed meats. We have no way to reg- 
ulate our shipments of live stock to meet the demand, and as 
a result we suffer. We do not get the price for our stock that 
it should bring, and we go broke. 

Our only hope—the only hope for consistent business 
prosperity in the entire Northwest—depends absolutely upon 
the live-stock growers getting together in an organization 
‘that will regulate supply and stabilize the price of live stock 
at a figure which will insure us a reasonable profit on our 
operations. Until we do, the banks of South Dakota will con- 
tinue to fail through “inability to realize on farm paper,” and 
the business conditions of the Northwest will suffer periodic 
depressions and almost unbearable reverses. , 

We agree with the idea expressed in Mr. Wentworth’s 
letter that the packers cannot get along without live-stock 
producers, nor the live-stock producers get along without the 
packers; but so long as the producers are not organized they 
will not get their just share of the consumer’s dollar. 


EDEN VALLEY LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Vol. V, No. 10 


FOREST FEES SHOULD BE LIMITED TO COST 
OF SUPERVISION 


RousBalx, S. D., February 24, 1924, 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The importance of keeping the forest reserves amply 
stocked with cattle, for the purpose of keeping the forage 
grazed off as a protection against fire, seems to have been 
overlooked or disregarded. We must keep in mind that ng- 
tional forests are just what the name implies; and our first 
duty is to preserve them for posterity. The protection from 
fire by keeping the grass grazed off, and the trampling of 
other inflammable materials, together with the permittees as 
fire-guards, are very important factors in reducing that haz. 
ard so destructive to forests—especially the later growth— 
and should be so considered when the question of grazing 
charges is mentioned. With the increasing number of tour- 
ists and a few careless hunters, it is very evident that our 
forests would be endangered should the grasses and other 
vegetation not be kept down. 

Should the Forest Service or Congress increase the pres- 
ent fee, or even keep it where it is, this safety will be weak- 
ened. Stockmen will be forced to reduce their herds, so that 
they may be kept the entire year on their own land or leased 
private lands. Can the United States afford to lose this pro- 
tection? We think not. 

Reasons why the grazing fee should not be based on the 
commercial value of private lands are: The forage in high 
altitudes is mostly of inferior quality. Because of the short 
season, the grass does not cure. Where cattle are shipped 
direct from the range, which many stockmen are forced to do, 
the shrink in shipping is far greater than where they are 
shipped from places where the grass matures. With cattle 
roaming at large, the loss from straying, contagious abortion, 
anthrax, and predatory animals is greater than where stock 
is kept in pastures. The expense of gathering likewise is 
higher. 

In view of the deplorable condition of the cattle industry 
and the above-mentioned reasons, this association is opposed 
to any increase in the grazing fee. The charge is to be based 
on the actual cost of grazing supervision. 


F. M. REAUSAW, 
Secretary, Roubaix Stock Association. 


ABOUT GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 


Kit CARSON, COLo., February 6, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have read with a great deal of interest the address made 
by Leslie E. Greene, secretary of the Denver Live Stock 
Exchange, before the Colorado Stock Growers’ Association on 
January 24, as reported in the Denver Daily Record Stockman. 
With many of the statements made by him I am in agreement. 
I, too, deplore the necessity for some of the bureaus that we 
now have. 

From the drift of Mr. Greene’s remarks, I judge that he 
would like to abolish all bureaus that have to do with the mar- 
keting of live stock, and turn the supervision of the markets 
back to the exchanges. If the exchanges, during the thirty-five 
years they ruled the markets, had exercised their power in 
such a way as to give satisfaction to their patrons, we should 
not now have had government control. Space will not permit 
me to enumerate the many things done by the commission men, 
and through the exchanges, that brought about this federal 
control—or attempted control. No doubt at this time there are 
many mistakes being made by the supervisors of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration. However, it should be 
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remembered that the law has been in operation only about two 
years, under the most unfavorable conditions possible. The 
exchanges have opposed the act all the way through to the 
Supreme Court, the commission men have cursed it from start 
to finish, and even the co-operative houses have complained 
about it—creating a condition where it had to deal with un- 
friendly subjects all along the line. 

Personally I feel that the administration made a great mis- 
take by recognizing the live-stock exchanges and their rules. 
The law provides that it shall make its own regulations. It 
would have commanded much more respect if there had been a 
strong man placed at the head as supervisor, who would have 
issued his own rules, and enforced them. These rules might 
have been very similar to those of the exchanges, but he would 
have called them his. 

I feel that the law has not been administered as Congress. 
intended it should be. There have been boycotts, discrimina- 
tions, unfair practices, and other violations, which apparently 
have been winked at. I am not, however, ready to condemn the 
act until it has had a chance to be thoroughly tried out under 
proper supervision. This law, like many others, unfortunately 
was placed in the hands of the wrong man to administer. Con- 
gress, I feel, has honestly endeavored during the past few years 
to do something to help the producer. It has passed several 
laws that were capable of doing a lot of good, had they been 
properly administered. No matter how good a law we have, if 
the wrong man is put at the head of it, we shall not get much 
benefit from it. 

The bill creating the War Finance Corporation was the 
best ever passed in aid of the producer, but it has been so 
poorly administered in the West that I agree with Mr. Greene 
that there is a question as to whether it has done more good 
than harm. Congress gave it a billion dollars to lend to the 
producers. I think the most it was ever able to put out at 
one time was $350,000,000. At present I believe it has out 
only about $100,000,000—and western banks going broke daily. 

There never was a time when credit was so badly needed as 
it is right now—not new credit, but some agency to take care 
of the loans now outstanding. If the War Finance Cor- 
poration would take a couple of hundred million dollars, and 
use it properly, it could save every bank in the West: But 
they are not going to do it unless they get a new director. 


CHARLES E. COLLINS. 


WYOMING HAS PERFECT WINTER 


KNIGHT, Wyo., February 25, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The Wyoming “weather man” is back on the job again 
this winter. For the four preceding years he is supposed to 
have spent the winter months in Los Angeles with the climate 
and oil specialists, and in his absence to have turned the Wyv- 
ming weather over to the imps, with the parting instruction: 
“Whenever you can’t think of anything else to do, blow from 
the east—that always fixes ’em!” Four hard winters in a 
row—something that had the oldest inhabitant stumped! In 
fact, we had got so used to trouble that we kept our necks 
bowed for it all the time. And then, out of the maw of fate, 
comes good fortune. Our weather man returns with a lot 
of new ideas gathered along the west coast, fires the “ ’prentice 
hands,” and orders a winter such as we have been sighing 
for—one long rosary-like procession of perfect days, skies of 
cerulean blue, with nights just cold enough to keep the mi- 
crobes safely housed. Pessimists say that we are going to 
catch “thunder” in March. Possibly; but one thing is cer- 
tain: we can never be robbed of the mildness of the Decem- 
ber, January, and February just passed. 

The writer hopes that before many years all agriculture 


will be organized into commodity groups for the orderly mar- 
keting of our product; but right now there are some things 
which we might do as individuals that would materially help 
conditions. For instance: Two-thirds of the marketable cat- 
tle went out of our community last fall in six weeks, as is the 
general custom. This, in a season when feed was scarce, 
would be the logical thing to do; but this year there was 
enough cheap hay in the valleys to have fed six months. Cows 
in the rush of the fall shipping season would bring no more 
than three and one-half cents. The first of January the same 
quality of stuff easily brought a nickel. By feeding a thou- 
sand-pound cow two to three dollars’ worth of hay, she would 
have brought fifteen dollars more. Of course, there is some 
gamble in this, but not very much with hay at five dollars a 
ton. Sometimes we need to lift our eyes from the ground— 
not necessarily to put our noses in the air and howl mourn- 
fully, as has been our custom of late, but to get a wider vision 
of things. 
CHARLES A. MYERS. 


NEVADA STOCK WINTERING WELL 


GOLCONDA, NEv., February 22, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We have had the best winter for stock that I have ever 
known in Nevada. We have kept all our own animals on 
hay, but I have seen a good many cattle of our neighbors 
going through in good shape on the open range. The horses 
outside are fat. We run some in once in a while to kill for 
the hogs. Sheep are doing exceptionally well, and ours are 
on green grass now. Last fall’s rains started the feed before 
things froze up. We have had about three weeks of mild 
weather, and the grass in the foothills is now two inches high. 
This is quite a contrast to two years ago, on Washington’s 
birthday, when the tops of the fence-posts were under the 
snow, and, it took eight horses to’ pull a ton and a half of 
Nebraska corn to the sheep camps. One drawback to the 
situation is that we have very little snow in the hills, and 
next summer’s hay crop will be very light. 


ALBERT E. KENT. 


HOOVERIZING RESPONSIBLE FOR REDUCED 
MEAT CONSUMPTION 


LEMMON, S. D., February 15, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have frequently read in THE PRODUCER suggested reme- 
dies for the deplorable condition of the cattle and hog market, 
and once I myself attempted to offer a practical solution. 
However, through reading and observation, I have now come 
to the conclusion that what was termed “Hooverizing” during 
the last years of the war is practically the hub of the whole 
situation. I contend that Hooverizing caused a curtailment 
in the use of meats that it will take fifty years to overcome; 
and we might just as well bow to the inevitable. Another 
strong factor in the consumption of meats is the use of motor 
trucks and other improved facilities of transportation. When 
a farmer transports his hog or beef to market, he shrinks 
from buying that same product back at an advance of from 
20 to 50 per cent. He will simply eat poultry and eggs instead. 

I also read an article in THE PRODUCER by Ike T. Pryor 
concerning the disparity in the prices of cows and yearlings 
over a period of approximately fifty years. While all old 
stockmen know that a young breeding cow was always valued 
at double or more what the yearling steer was priced at, now, 
as Pryor states, the cow is selling for less. 


G. E. LEMMON. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS 


MONG THE EMERGENCY MEASURES for the relief 
A of agriculture at present before Congress, the McNary- 
Haugen bill occupies first place, both in the objects at which 
it aims and in the interest which it has aroused. This bill 
would create an export corporation to handle the surplus of 
staple agricultural commodities produced in this country, and 
dispose of it abroad, at whatever price obtainable, in order 
to bolster up the domestic market; the resultant loss to be 
shared equally by all producers doing business with the cor- 
poration. The main provisions of the bill are as follows: 


Two agencies are created. The first is called the United 
States Agricultural Export Corporation, whose board of direc- 
tors will be the Secretary of Agriculture (chairman), the 
Secretary of Commerce, and three members appointed by the 
President, one of whom is to be managing director. The 
capital stock of the corporation is to be $200,000,000, sub- 
scribed by the government, and it is authorized to issue bonds 
to an amount not in excess of its capital stock. 

The second body is the United States Agricultural Export 
Commission, composed of the Secretary of Agriculture (chair- 
man), the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the chairman of the Tariff Commission, the three 
directors of the corporation named by the President as above, 
and an administrative commissioner, likewise to be appointed 
by the President. This commission shall function until the 
termination of the emergency, but in no event more than 
ten years. 

Commodities coming under the provisions of the bill are: 
wheat, fiour, corn, raw cotton, wool, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
food products of cattle, sheep, or swine. If the commission 
finds that there is a surplus of any of these commodities, that 
the domestic price thereof is determined by the world price, 
and that the “ratio price” would be in excess of the domestic 
price, it will notify the President, who may then declare that 
a special emergency exists, thus setting the machinery in 
motion. 

The “ratio price” is the key of this bill. To get at this, 
first the relation which the average price of a staple agricul- 
tural commodity for a given month during the ten pre-war 
years 1905 to 1914 bore to the average price for all commodi- 
ties during such month is ascertained, and the result is then 
applied to the average price of the same commodity for the 
current month in relation to tke average all-commodities price 
in effect for that month. As this relation changes monthly, 
current prices are ta be published before the fifteenth of each 
month for the preceding month. 

The commission is to determine in advance the probable 
export surplus of each basic agricultural commodity, and 
recommend to the corporation the amounts which the latter 
organization is to purchase for each year and for each month 
at the “ratio price.” If it is found that the domestic price 
for any commodity is more than 10 per cent lower than the 
“ratio price” established for that commodity, the commission 
shall revise its recommendations of the amounts to be pur- 
chased, so as to raise the domestic price to the level of the 
“ratio price.” 

The commodities thus purchased by the corporation may 
be sold in either the domestic or the foreign market, as is 
deemed advisable. It shall be the duty of the commission in 
advance, for periods not to exceed one year, to prepare esti- 
mates of the probable prices to be obtained and probable losses 
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to be sustained in the foreign market on any agricultural 
commodity, and an “equalization fee” is provided to take care 
of such losses. This fee is to be collected from the producer, 
who will receive scrip as part payment for each unit sold, 
to the amount of his share in the estimated loss. Equalization 
fees for each operation period of any commodity are turned 
into the treasury of the corporation, to form an “equalization 
fund.” From this fund are to be disbursed all losses on the 
transactions of the corporation, and its operating expenses. 
If any balance is left at the end of the operation period, it 
is to be divided pro rata among the holders of the scrip. 

From time to time the Tariff Commission or the Secretary 
of Agriculture will investigate the rate of duty needed to 
maintain the domestic price of any commodity at the level of 
the “ratio price,” and the President is authorized by pro- 
clamation to declare the rate of duty as so determined. 

* * * 

Of somewhat similar intent is the bill introduced at the 

last session by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, and now again 
before Congress. This measure would create a “Farmers’ 
and Consumers’ Financing Corporation,” to be managed by 
a board of directors of three members, who are to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The capital stock of the corporation 
is to be $100,000,000, all of which will be subscribed by the 
United States. Bonds to an amount not in excess of five 
times the paid-in capital may be issued. The corporation shall 
be empowered (1) to build, lease, and operate elevators and 
warehouses; (2) to buy agricultural products, and to sell 
these within or without the United States, at its option; 
(3) to act as agent of any person producing or dealing in 
agricultural products in the sale of these at home or abroad; 
and (4) to advance money for the purpose of assisting any 
person in financing the sale or exportation of agricultural 
products. The purpose of the act is declared to be— 
“to provide a market for the sale of agricultural products, 
and to eliminate so far as possible the commissions and charges 
that are exacted upon agricultural products from the time 
such products leave the producer until the same reach the 
consumer, and to thereby increase the price which the producer 
receives and decrease the price which the consumer pays.” 


In order to secure reduced rates for export shipments, 
the corporation is furthermore authorized to operate, free of 
charge, any of the vessels owned by the United States not 
chartered to other persons. 

The main difference between the Norris and the McNary- 
Haugen bill is, of course, that under the former all losses on 
the sales effected by the corporation are borne by the United 
States government, while under the latter they are pro-rated 
back to the consumers. 

* * * 


Relief for the wheat-farmer of the Northwest is sought 
by the Norbeck-Burtness bill, which would put the single-crop 
farmer, who now is dependent solely on wheat prices, in 
position to diversify his production through the purchase of 
live stock. For this purpose an appropriation of $50,000,000 
is demanded. This bill has received the indorsement of 
President Coolidge, and there is a good prospect of its being 
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passed in time to restrict the acreage sown to spring wheat 
this season. 
* * * 

Senator Gooding, of Idaho, is the author of a bill for 
the stabilization of wheat prices. The bill would create a 
corporation with a capital stock of $300,000,000, to be sub- 
scribed by the government, the corporation to be authorized 
to buy wheat at a guaranteed price of $1.50 a bushel. The 
importation of wheat would be forbidden, except under certain 
specified conditions. 

* * * 

Another wheat-stabilization bill is fathered by Represen- 
tative Little, of Kansas. Under this measure an initial fund 
of $30,000,000 would be set aside, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to buy wheat at a price 
not to exceed $1.25 a bushel. When the price was below $1.25, 
he would buy at the market price, but in no case would he 
pay less than $1.10 a bushel. 


* * * 


An extension of the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion for nine months—or until November 30, 1924—has been 
secured through the passage by Congress and the signing by 
the President of a bill introduced by Mr. McFadden, represen- 
tative from Pennsylvania. As will be recalled, in his message 
to Congress on January 23, President Coolidge recommended 
that the time during which loans could be made by the cor- 
poration be extended to December 31. 

* * * 

Senator Phipps, of Colorado, has introduced a bill for 
the reduction of grazing fees on national forests to one-half 
of the rates in effect on January 1, 1924, except that rates 
for periods shorter than one year are to be not less than 20 
cents a head on cattle, 25 cents on horses, 12 cents on swine, 
and 5 cents on sheep or goats. In case the Secretary of 
Agriculture finds such fees insufficient to cover the cost of 
administering the grazing areas, he is authorized from time 
to time to increase them, but only to the extent necessary to 
cover cost of service. 

A joint resolution in favor of limiting forest grazing fees 
to cost of administration has been introduced by Senator King, 
of Utah. 

* * * 

Another bill has been presented by Mr. Phipps, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to regulate and control 
grazing of live stock: on the vacant unreserved public lands 
of the United States; to fix reasonable fees for such grazing 
privileges, two-thirds of which are to be credited as receipts 
from public lands and one-third to be returned to the respec- 
tive states for school and public-road purposes; and to grant 
permits for ten years, with preferential rights to residents or 
to those now engaged in the live-stock business on such areas. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


LANS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED for organizing the 

new Agricultural Finance Corporation, formed at the 
request of the federal administration for the relief of the 
credit situation in the Northwest. Subscriptions have been 
allocated as follows: New York, $5,000,000; Chicago, $2,000,- 
000; Minneapolis, $1,000,000; Cleveland, $700,000; Detroit, 
$700,000; Pittsburg, $600,000; total, $10,000,000. This capital 
has been obtained from leading bankers, trust companies, and 
industrial corporations. Since the corporation is empowered 
to borrow up to ten times its capital from the War Finance 
Corporation, a maximum of $100,000,000 will thus be avail- 
able for relief purposes. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS 


TOTAL of 66,100 loans, to an aggregate amount of $192,- 
A 083,000, were made by the twelve federal land banks, and 
the intermediate credit banks connected with them, in 1923, 
according to the annual report submitted to Congress by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. The loans were distributed as 





follows: 
No. Loans Amounts 

IID scisinsdctthcinciensbnalicses 2,413 $ 8,179,440 
URN 585) oO oo eh 4,401 12,046,600 
CN on gat 3,955 7,882,220 
RMU NE hit es 6,053 19,329,600 
re Ca a 10,152 21,938,000 
NN 31 ee 8,429 9,243,800 
Sime eM Bo 6,511 27,373,500 
CORREO 3 3,808 23,632,300 
NO aa 8 208 Ss 4,794 17,045,200 
NONI Sh 55 hse 2 8,103 22,239,100 
ER oa eee eee 2,150 7,750,600 
RUMP 2 8 a oat Sa 4,331 15,422,650 

MN i 2 oS 66,100 $192,083,010 


Producers of wheat and wool, the report states, thus far 
have failed to organize on an extensive scale, and emissaries 
have been sent among them to encourage the formation of co- 
operative associations. 


COURT DENIES FURTHER DELAY TO ARMOUR 


URTHER EXTENSION of time for Armour & Co. to dis- 

pose of their unrelated business holdings under the Con- 
sent Decree has been refused by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, unless the government agrees to such 
action. The court declares that, although a number of exten- 
sions have been granted in the past; it does not feel justified 
in further stretching the time limit. Armour & Co. had asked 
for a delay until February 1, 1925, but the Department of 
Justice has held that the business should be wound up by 
October 1 of this year. 


FREIGHT RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


N FEBRUARY 20, 1924, a petition was filed with the 

Interstate Commerce Commission for a reduction in 
freight rates on live stock in the Western District of the 
United States. The petition is brought jointly by the American 
National Live Stock Association and fifteen state associations, 
is directed against all the railroads engaged in the business 
of transporting live stock in the territory in question, and is 
signed by S. H. Cowan. 

As a basis for the complaint, it is set forth that the pres- 
ent scale of freight rates is extortionate; that at the time 
of the establishment of the increases under Ex Parte 74 (July 
1, 1920) the market value of all classes of live stock was more 
than double their present value; that cost of production mean- 
while has decreased by only a small percentage; that pro- 
ducers throughout the territory are receiving an entirely in- 
sufficient return on their labor and investment; and that the 
railroads themselves, and every other line of business, are 
suffering greatly from the threatened destruction of the live- 
stock industry and the impoverishment of the people engaged 
in it. It is therefore asked that the rates be restored to the 
basis as it existed under General Order 28 (of June 25, 1918), 
which increased live-stock rates 25 per cent over the pre- 
war scale, with a maximum of 7 cents a hundred pounds; that 
all later increases be canceled; and that the numerous special 
charges imposed in addition to the through rates be abolished, 
and instead a system of rates be established which shall in- 
clude a reasonable compensation for the entire service of 
transportation from point of origin to point of delivery. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN FEBRUARY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., March 1, 1924. 


66 RADBURN, can you guess the winter cattle market?” 

asked P. D. Armour of his noted buyer, Henry Brad- 
burn, many years ago. “Not specifically, but in a general way 
it will run counter to what happened last winter,” was Brad- 
burn’s response. This rule may not be infallible, but much of 
the time it operates effectively, both as to values and as to 
character of supply. The present season has developed condi- 
tions in many respects diametrically opposite to last winter’s 
occurrences. The big steer—then the under dog of the market 
—has played a somewhat spectacular return engagement, while 
nondescript, and especially common, cattle have had no stated 
value or reliable outlet. A year ago a 1,400- to 1,500-pound 
steer had to possess quality in the superlative degree to beat 
$9.50, whereas the $11 kind has no ancestry to brag about 
under present conditions. At that time anything weighing 800 
to 1,000 pounds, wearing a little beef, was coveted; but nowa- 
days, unless a feeder is in the offing, such critters are difficult 
to move. Feed conditions are undoubtedly responsible to a 
large extent, a short crop of low-quality corn, deficient in gain- 
making properties, having prompted feeders to unload prema- 
turely cattle that were doing no good in the feed-lot. But back 
of it all is the indisputable fact that consumers are not partial 
te the product of such cattle, especially when they have access 
to an unlimited quantity of cheap pork. 





Corn Crop of Poor Quality 


To begin with, the 1923 corn crop was officially guessed 
wrong, as to both volume and quality. Feeders did not sense 
the fact that its beef-making quality was so seriously deficient 
until cattle had been bought and started. So disappointing 
was the gain, and so rapidly did corn disappear, that cattle 
were sent to market for what they would realize, as the easiest 
route out of the difficulty. Usually, as the winter wears along 
and March approaches, cattle condition steadily improves, re- 
gardless of quality; this year it did not happen that way. 
Many feeders assert that they could not make normal gains 
with good cattle when using 50 per cent more corn than last 
year. From an abundant supply of good corn, they ran, al- 
most overnight, into a deficiency of inferior feed, creating dis- 
couragement and preventing reinstatement of cattle when the 
first feeding went to market. The proportion of $7.50 to $8.75 
cattle has been large all winter; and their condition may be 
inferred from the fact that good cattle of all weights have 
solu anywhere from $10.50 to $12, and that killers have picked 
over each day’s supply for anything fit to bring $11 or better. 


Price Spread Wider Than Ever 


Old-timers cannot recall a time when the winter spread 
between common and choice cattle has been so wide. Late in 
February it was about $6 per cwt.; and that did not include a 
sprinkling of “dogs.” Bullocks weighing 1,300 to 1,500 pounds 
have had the call all winter—not because consumers have 
switched to heavy beef, but for the reason that few feeders 
laid in heavy cattle last fall, and there has been little incentive 
to run into long feeds. In the first place, heavy cattle are an 
uncertain market proposition, as there is no way even to 
approximate available supply, and whenever killers get a single 
load in excess of the day’s requirements at the markets, they 
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attempt taking off a dollar. Secondly, conditioning even heavy 
bullocks selling from $10 up, requiring a six-month feed, is a 
doubtful venture in a financial sense, owing to excessive cost of 
making gains with cattle of that age. It has so happened that 
since the turn of the year New York kosher bullocks have been 
so scarce as to keep buyers for that trade on the jump to fill 
urgent orders, making an $11 to $12 market possible; and the 
next-best grade of steers, selling down to $9.50, has benefited, 
Too many feeders last fall pursued the policy of getting the 
greatest possible number of cattle for their money, sacrificing 
both quality and weight. Those who bought weighty grassers 
not only showed good judgment, but acquired bargains, if they 
made them good enough to sell at $10 or better. 


Some Feeders Have Made Money 


But for inability to put on normal gains, and cost of the 
fleshing process, it would have been a profitable season for 
feeders; and, as it is, many of them have made good money. 
They have also disposed of a crop of inferior corn that could 
not have been shelled and sent to the elevator. Many steers 
costing $5.50 to $6.50 last fall have returned to sell at $9.50 
to $10; but the cheaper grades have not been equal to this 
performance, reversing what they did in previous seasons. 
Common steers need strong feed, and this crop of corn was 
anything but that. In any event, there would have been an 
abundance of light cattle, as the great majority put in that 
kind. 

Present Market No Guide-Post for Future 


This winter’s good market for heavy cattle sets up no 
guide-post for the future, as it is probable that next season 
too many will be put in. A year ago thousands of plain, heavy 
steers were selling around or under $9, that would now be 
worth $10.75 to $11, provided the market was not saturated. 
Good 900- to 1,100-pound cattle on the yearling order have 
been in demand, but for the common, light-fleshed yearling— 
usually a two-year-old—buyers have had no encomiums. In 
every respect the trade has lived up to Bradburn’s conception. 


Position of Heavy Cattle Secure for Time Being 


The market position of heavy cattle appears assured for 
some time to come, as few have gone to the country all winter. 
Buying flesh at $8 to $9 per cwt. is obviously a more economical 
proposition than putting it on at a cost of 15 cents a pound or 
better; and yet the average feeder has been so demoralized 
by the ruinous performance of heavy cattle in 1923 that he has 
been afraid to take a chance. There has been some buying of 
1,000- to 1,200-pound steers recently at prices ranging from 
$8 to $9.75, but they have invariably gone into areas where 
corn was good and is reasonably abundant. Should weighty 
cattle continue to realize from $10.50 on up to $12, according 
to quality, this operation is more likely to prove profitable than 
handling cheaper, lighter cattle, as Texas grassers will soon be 
moving, and there is every indication of an abundance of light 
stuff on the yearling order, making a grade of beef that is 
notoriously hard to sell. 


Two Factors to Determine Summer’s Supply 


In speculating on summer beef supply, two facts must be 
considered. One is that feeding territory is full of yearlings; 
the other, that the pastoral region has not yet emerged from 
the liquidation period. Fully as many calves went into the 
corn states as a year ago; they have done well in the matter 
of growth, and the majority are destined for an early market, 
owing to the scarcity of corn in many localities. A good graz- 
ing season may retard the movement; but it is a reasonable 
assumption that a large proportion of the 1924 yearling crop 
will be marketed prematurely from the beef man’s standpoint, 
that the spread between the mass and a few finished specialties 
will be wide, and that weight will command a premium right 
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along. This may insure a good reception at feeders’ hands for 
early arrivals of mature western grass cattle, especially if they 
carry quality, as feeding the other kind is hazardous. To re- 
jterate Bradburn, the summer cattle market may act diametri- 
cally opposite to that of 1923. 


Hog Flood Continues Unabated 
All through February the winter deluge of hogs at the 
central markets continued unabated. Chicago all but broke 
its previous record when 93,000 arrived on one Monday ses- 
sion. A similar supply condition existed elsewhere, relieving 
packers of all necessity for resorting to country buying. In- 
stead of splitting territory and engaging in disputes over 
piracy, they “sat in” at the central-market bargain sale day 
after day, protesting meanwhile against plenitude. Not many 
years have elapsed since the president of one of the prominent 
breed associations was offered a substantial sum wherewith 
to conduct a “raise more hogs” campaign, the implied source 
of the donation being Packingtown. The donors are now 
severely censorious of the policy of the country in expanding 

swine production so speedily and tumultuously. 


Little Packer a Big Factor 


In short, hogs have been rushed to market at the rate 
of about a million head weekly, and the market has absorbed 
them—not, however, without manifesting signs of indigestion 
at intervals. The big packers have pursued a consistent and 
definitely bearish policy. At no moment by the tick of the 
clock were they in a mood to buy hogs higher, and never have 
they neglected an opportunity to take off 25 to 50 cents—an 
opportunity that has been frequently offered, as, whenever 
25 to 50 cents has been put on, the country has stayed up 
nights to put hogs on the cars and get them to the market. 
And always the little packer, who is represented by the ship- 
per buyer at the market, has been on the job, buying hogs and 
scattering them all over the United States for conversion into 
edible product. From Missouri River markets a constant pro- 
cession of hogs has gone westward, southward, and eastward, 
and at Chicago they have been loaded by the hundred thou- 
sand weekly for eastern slaughter-houses. Frequently local 
killers and shippers have absorbed 40 to 50 per cent of a day’s 
receipts at Chicago, while the big packers have called in their 
buying forces, not taking a single hog. Of course, they do 
not all stay out on a single session, but the alternating method 
effectively prevents substantial advances, that would have been 
inevitable on short runs if it were not utilized. If the grower 
appreciates a reasonably stabilized market, he has had it this 
winter. Rarely has the swing of prices exceeded 25 cents per 
ewt. within a few days; and when, at intervals, a 50-cent 
break or advance has been possible, the stride has been 
promptly resumed. Between $6.75 on the low side and $7.25 
on the high, the bulk of the hog crop has gone into killers’ 
hands at Chicago, and at other markets the same ratio has 
been observed. As shippers have been partial to light stuff 
—even 140- to 160-pound shotes—the spread has been nar- 
ae Competition Bolsters up Market 

There can be no doubt that the big packers would have 
made a $6 market but for outside competition. From the out- 
set the big fellows were resolved to buy hogs low, if they 
bought at all, and in the aggregate it is probable that they 
have acquired more hogs than ever before during a winter 
packing season. Rarely has competition smoked them out, 
or forced them to trail an advance; but on several occasions 
this happened in February, indicating that the conversion 
process was profitable even to them. It has always been 
axiomatic in packing circles that cheap hogs made money. If 
the rule still works, they have made a “killing” on this occa- 
sion. The nature of this “killing” will depend on the spring 





and summer run. Should receipts fall off considerably, stocks 
of meat in freezers and cellars can be marked up sharply—a 
practice readily resorted to. During a February storm period, 
when the primary hog movement was temporarily reduced 
about 25 per cent, fresh pork was advanced 4 to 5 cents a 
pound; and the first intimation of lighter hog receipts will 
be a signal to advance both wholesale and retail prices. 


Production to Be Reduced 


The extent to which the winter hog market débacle has 
contracted, or will contract, pork production is debatable, but 
that it will be reduced is certain. Department of Agriculture 
wizards announce that the history of the business has been 
alternating periods of excess and deficient supply—a secret 
everybody identified with the trade has been carrying around. 
The exact cause of such production fluctuations is the con- 
stantly changing relation between hog and corn values. When 
corn is abundant and cheap, hog production is stimulated, 
especially if it so happens that during the previous period 
hogs have paid their board bill. Then, when production has 
been stimulated to the saturation point, packers bag a crop 
of cheap hogs, and consumers feast on cheap pork. 


Pregnant Sows in Evidence 


One phase of the winter movement is suggestive of re- 
stricted production. At every market dockers have been 
wrestling with a mass of pregnant sows, and every market 
has been glutted with 75- to 150-pound stuff, including fall- 
farrowed pigs by the million. The handwriting invariably 
inscribed on such occasions is on the market wall. 


Soaring Lamb Prices Astound Trade 


Nothing has furnished the trade with a more substan- 
tial surprise than the somewhat pyrotechnical February ad- 
vance of the lamb market. An officially promised supply in- 
crease did not materialize. Buffalo, for some reason or other, 
failed to bag the considerable number of lambs said to have 
gone into feeding territory east of Chicago direct from the 
western breeding-ground, diverting eastern orders from that 
point to Chicago, where shippers filled any bear campaign 
that packers may have contemplated full of blow-holes. Not 
even the most audacious bear anticipated a $16 lamb trade 
in February; yet, at the crest of a continuous advance of $2 
per cwt., everybody was hungry on that basis, all weights 
making the price. The February run of sheep and lambs 
around the ten-market circle was somewhat less than a mil- 
lion head, and approximately 50,000 less than a year ago. So 
fine is the line between scarcity and plenitude that this de- 
crease may have made a somewhat phenomenal market. Early 
in February lambs were on a $13.50 to $14.50 basis, the lat- 
ter being as much an outside price as was $16.25 late in the 
month, as there was less disposition to sort closely as prices 
mounted, which was distinctly to the feeder’s advantage. At 
the zenith stage, which was followed by a logical reaction, 


For Scabies Use 


Anchor Brand Lime and Sulphur Dip 


Each 55-gallon drum will make 770 gallons of dip 
for cattle, or 1,017 gallons of dip for sheep, at 
dilutions recognized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in official dippings for scabies; 


price depends on terms of shipment; liberal cash 
‘discounts, and $1.00 net allowed on each empty drum 
returned in good condition. 


Manufactured by 


THE ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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prime 80-pound lambs made $16.25, the bulk of the entire crop 
making $15.50 to $16—lambs weighing 97 pounds reaching 
the latter figure. At no time did the big packers control the 
market, nor did their “direct” stuff from Denver exert a de- 
pressing influence in the slightest degree. In fact, only a 
packer running large shipments from Denver to Chicago could 
perform that operation at a profit. And what surprised the 
trade as much as anything else was that western markets were 
at all times relatively high. Buffalo and Chicago quotations 
were frequently on a parity. 


Sheep Sharing in Advance 


Yearlings and mature sheep—both scarce commodities— 
participated in the full advance. At intervals buyers even 
executed sheep orders before looking for lambs. Good 90- 
pound yearling wethers reached $13.50, and a lot of Mexican 
wethers lacking high finish were eligible to $13. Fat ewes 
soared to $10, a lot of native stuff going over between that 
figure and $9, with heavier weights lower. This did not imply 
broad demand for mutton, but a scarcity of that commodity. 


Feeders Making Money 

Feeders have naturally made money, as the advance cre- 
ated a substantial margin between initial and selling prices, 
which was a fortunate circumstance for them, since it would 
have been anything but a satisfactory season otherwise. Gains 
have been both slow and costly, and, as a result, much of the 
stuff handled during the past winter has gone to the sham- 
bles in somewhat different condition, compared with that of 
last winter, when it was freighted with fat. There has been 
no audible criticism of either weight or excessive fat on this 
occasion, the big lamb having temporarily disappeared as a 
market problem. 


Stuff in Deficient Condition 


One reason for hard picking by killers was this same 
lack of condition, which prompted and enabled feeders and 
shearers to pay anywhere from $14 to $14.90 for lambs which 
killers did not consider worth the price for immediate slaugh- 
ter. Probably the operation is hazardous, but someone is 
always willing to take a chance on a rising market, and dur- 
ing February thousands of half-fat lambs went into territory 
east of Chicago for another feed, and in a majority of cases 
to be shorn immediately. Speculative feeding has been re- 
stricted, however, by the fact that it was impossible to go to 
the Northwest and pick up bands of ewe lambs, as was the 
case last winter, when eleventh-hour gamblers rushed enough 
stuff to feed-lots near the central markets to insure a bad 
finish. A high market at mid-winter or a little later usually 
has the logical effect of expanding feeding operations, and 
probably would on this occasion, had thin stock been available 
in considerable numbers. As it was, the wires between the 
markets and breeding grounds carried .urgent inquiry for 
opportunity to buy thin lambs, without eliciting favorable 
response. Probably no previous lamb crop ever raised in the 
West has been so closely fed up as that of 1923. 


Packers Eager for Wool 


There has been little shearing so far, and, as packers are 
anxious to handle wool, they have given fleeced stock prefer- 
ence, although the hard picking they have experienced has 
made a good cold-weather market for shorn stock. The spread 
is likely to narrow with higher temperatures, when shorn 
lambs become more popular with killers. 


Ewes Returning Big Profits 
Sheep-feeders have done better than those handling lambs, 
which has reversed trade expectancy. In some instances sheep 
values show an appreciation of 100 per cent, compared with 
the low level last fall, when good western ewes, now returning 










tc make $9 to $10, went to feeders at $4 to $5, and killers 
took thousands at even less money that could probably have 
been fed out at a profit, as there has been a scarcity of mutton 
right along. 

Pacific Coast Demand Heavy 


Pacific coast demand has undoubtedly been a saving in- 
fluence, as every carload diverted from Idaho, Colorado, and 
other feeding sections of the Northwest in that direction has 
intensified competition between packers and the coterie of 
eastern butchers making prices at Chicago, and every upturn 
there has been promptly reflected in quotations at Missouri 
River markets and Denver. In short, the sheep industry is 
benefiting by a condition exactly the reverse of that which is 
demoralizing the hog business—saturation. 

Another bullish influence is the wool market, which has 
been of distinct advantage to the feeder. What packers get 
for pulled wool is their own business, but they have sought it 
somewhat greedily—probably to store—on the theory that 
prices are going higher. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., March 1, 1924. 

RADING IN THE CATTLE DIVISION for the past 

month was featured with the same unevenness that was 
prevalent during January. Demand for finished heavy steers 
was more urgent than at any time recently, and prices were 
sharply higher, with the supply of this class falling short of 
the demand. Desirable handy-weights and yearlings have 
been in limited quota, and the few arriving met a good out- 
let. Plain-quality weighty steers and medium-to-good short- 
feds predominated. Buyers discriminated against these, and 
closing levels are unevenly 15 to 40 cents lower. Offerings 
in the yearling class have been lacking in quality, and the 
majority of those received were of quality and flesh condi- 
tion to sell under $9. Both weighty steers and yearlings made 
the top price for the month at $10.60. Best handy-weights 
landed at $10.30, and numerous lots of all weights sold at 
$9.75 to $10.10, while the great bulk of the short-fed descrip- 
tions cashed within a price spread of $7.25 to $9.50. 

Although fluctuations in she-stock prices were almost as 
frequent as in steers, closing levels show very little change as 
compared with a month previous. Better grades of beef cows 
and heifers are selling at strong to a shade higher prices. 
Medium and common grades of killing heifers have been plenti- 
ful, and with a very narrow outlet. Current prices are quoted 
unevenly lower. In-between grades and canners and cutters 
were comparatively scarce, and are strong to slightly higher. 
Most dressed beef cows sold at from $4 to $5.75, and most 
butcher heifers cleared from $5 to $7.50. Canners went at 
$2.25 to $2.65. Trade in bulls was slow, bolognas selling at 
$4.25 to $4.75. All grades of slaughter calves were under 
pressure, and prices are unevenly lower. Best veals sold at 
$9.50 to $10.50 on closing days, as compared with $11 to $12 
at the finish of last month. Heavies and medium grades sold 
largely at $3.50 to $7.50. 

Some disagreeable weather during the month handicapped 
trade in the stocker and feeder division, but, notwithstanding 
this fact, the more desirable grades are selling at strong to 
higher prices. Country buyers have centered their activities 
on the good-to-choice quality fleshy feeders, and anything good 
enough to meet requirements moved freely. Plainer grades 
of all classes were slow at times, but a good clearance was 
made, with no material change in price levels. Several lots of 
weighty feeders sold at $8 to $8.40, with others at $7.50 to 
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“Mischief Mixer” 


Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 








HEREFORD CATTLE 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS 
AMERICAN SADDLE HORSES 
AND PERCHERON HORSES 


WAITE PHILLIPS COMPANY 


624-629 Denham Building Denver, Colorado 


$7.90. Choice yearling stockers made $8, and the bulk of the 
more attractive grades of all offerings went at $6 to $7.50. 
Stock cows and heifers were in rather limited supply, and 
steady prices have prevailed, with most cows going at $3 to $4, 
and heifers up to $5.75. 

Top prices on hogs hovered around the $7 mark through- 
out most of February, while closing quotations were 15 to 20 
cents higher than a month previous. Severe weather and re- 
duced supplies early in the month boosted best weighty butch- 
ers up to $7.50—the month’s top—while similar offerings on 
closing days landed at $7.05. The average cost for February 
was $6.78, compared with $7.95 for February, 1923. The in- 
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creased percentage of half-fat lights arriving recently appar- 
ently indicates that some farmers are finding hog-feeding 
unprofitable with corn at present prices. 

The upward trend of sheep and lamb values has received 
only minor setbacks, and temporary breaks have been rapidly 
supplanted by additional gains. Closing prices are at the 
month’s high point, with lamb values registering a $2 gain 
and sheep prices slightly more than $1.25 higher. Fat ewes 
topped at $9.85, and lambs made $15.65—both prices new 
high records for the season. As the attractive prices have 
practically emptied near-by feed-lots, many operators are re- 
stocking for a second feeding period. 
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THE OMAHA MARKET 
BY ELMER LENDE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., March 1, 1924. 

ONSIDERABLE REDUCTION of country loadings this 

month, as compared with last, and an improved under- 
tone to the dressed-beef trade, have resulted in beef steers 
and yearlings working unevenly higher. In general, fed 
steers and yearlings, of value to sell at $9.25 and above, are 
25 to 50 cents higher; others, 15 to 25 cents higher. Quality 
of offerings is somewhat improved, and, while there is still a 
fair proportion selling under $8, the number of steers ex- 
ceeding $9.50 is considerably greater than a month ago. De- 
sirable yearlings have been scarce, and those offered have 
met a good outlet, but the greatest demand is for their weighty 
rivals that have had a fairly long turn on corn. The latter 
have begun to show themselves, and have been given a good 
reception, selling largely at $8.75 to $9.50, with those of more 
desirable quality and finish at $10 to $10.25 and above. Top 
steers for the month realized $10.45. Medium-weight steers 
sold upward to $10.10, and yearlings at $10. Plain, ‘light, 
rough steers and yearlings, selling below $7.75, continue to 
be slow movers, but the general undertone on these kinds is 
somewhat improved. 


Mild fluctuations featured the trade in the she-stock con- 
tingent. A break in prices early in the month has been en- 
tirely wiped out, and the bulk of offerings is selling 10 to 15 
cents higher. Better grades of fed cows and heifers have been 
in light supply and show advances of 25 to 35 cents. Fed 
heifers sold upward to $8.50 on closing sessions. Canners and 
cutters have shown little price change. Bologna bulls are 
selling at $4 to $4.50, and beef bulls at $4.50 to $5.25. The 
bulk of vealers sold at $9.25 to $9.75, with a few upward to 
$10 and above, at the close. 


Fresh receipts of stockers and feeders have been consid- 
erably less than a month ago, and, with a fairly broad outlet 
—especially for the better grades, which have been compara- 
tively scarce—prices have ruled strong to 25 cents higher, 
better grades showing the most advance. Occasional loads 
of meaty feeders sold upward to $8 and above. The bulk of 
stockers and feeders sold at $6 to $7.25 at the close. Stock 
cows cleared at $3.25 to $4, heifers at $4 to $5, and calves 
at $5 to $7 on closing sessions. 


The seasonal supply of hogs on the Omaha market dur- 
ing the month under review has, in the main, met with a 
good reception. Local packer demand has proved ample to 
absorb the bulk of arrivals, while outlet to shippers has 
played only a minor part in the trade. The trend of values 
showed no radical turns, with the extremes of the month’s 





Better-Hred Cattle Bring More Money 


At Sni-A-Bar farms, Grain Valley, Missouri, commission men and farmers, comparing calves 
sired by common bulls and out of common cows with those from similar dams, but sired by 
registered Shorthorn bulls, also with calves whose sires and grandsires were Shorthorn bulls, 
valued the common-bred calves at $22 per head; the first-cross grade Shorthorn calves at $36 
per head, or over 63 per cent more; and the second-cross grade Shorthorn calves at $43.50 per 
head, or nearly 100 per cent more than the common-bred calves. 


Is this difference worth considering? 
Take this opportunity to improve. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associatio 
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fluctuations working within a 40-cent spread. By way of 
comparison, current hog prices are mostly 10 to 20 cents 
above the prevailing values at the close of January. Top at 
the end of the month finished at $7, with the bulk of good 
and choice butchers selling at $6.75 to $6.95, and lights and 
light lights all the way from $6.25 to $6.75. Current spread 
for packing sows ranges from $6.25 to $6.40, and smooth 
grades up to $6.50. Average cost of packer and shipper pur- 
chases for the month of February was $6.71. 

Lamb prices gained ground consistently throughout the 
month of February, the end of each week finding values from 
25 to 50 cents higher than the close of the previous week, 
with the total upturn for the month about $1.50. Receipts, 
although not of record proportions, were comparatively lib- 
eral, the total approximating 208,000 head. Light and handy- 
weight lambs moved freely at the close of the month at $15 
to $15.35. Strong-weight lambs found a slower sale than 
earlier in the season. Mature classes were in light supply, 
ewes representing bulk of offerings. Prices advanced $1.25 to 
$1.50, with light ewes reaching $9.75. Yearlings sold at $12 
to $12.50, and aged wethers at $9.50 to $10.50. Feeding lambs 
sold up to $14.65, and shearing lambs moved freely at $14.75 
to $15. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE., March 1, 1924. 


ECEIPTS OF LIVE STOCK at the North Portland yards 

showed a considerable decrease in February, as compared 
with January, in both cattle and sheep, and a slight decrease 
in hogs also was evidenced. There were no sharp fluctuations 
in either cattle or sheep during the month, but the tendency 
was toward higher prices. Closing quotations for February 
show cattle from 25 cents to $1.50 above a month ago, with 
greatest gains scored by she-stock. During the same period 
advances of from $1 to $2 were registered on lambs and 
sheep, lambs gaining most. Hogs took a considerable spurt 
upward during the second week of February, most of which 
was lost later. 


Cattle——Part of the gains registered by beef steers pre- 
vious to mid-month have since been erased, but better-grade 
beeves at February’s close were still 25 to 50 cents above 
January’s closing levels. Top on beef steers was $9.25, while 
$8.75 was the top quotation at the month’s end, with nothing 
on sale the last week eligible to beat $8.50. Bulk of desir- 
able steers cleared during the month from $7 to $8.50, with 
common kinds ranging downward to $5 and below. The 
peak price on cows and heifers was $8.25, and the bulk of 
desirable she-stock cleared from $6 to $8, with common kinds 





Registered Shorthorns are reasonably priced now. 
Buy Shorthorns. Send for literature. 






13 Dexter Park Avenue 
i CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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downward to $4.50 and below. Canners and cutters cleared 
mostly from $2.50 to $4, but sales of shelly kinds were not 
uncommon as low as $1.50, and cutter cows bordering on the 
carcass-beef order were selling at the month’s close around 
$4.50. 

Calves show an advance of 50 cents to $1 over last 
month’s close. After mid-month $11.50 was easily obtainable 
for desirable light vealers, bulk of this class going at $9 to 
$10.50, with heavies and medium-quality lights trailing down 
to as low as $4. 

Improved demand was evidenced for feeder steers, and 
toward the month’s close there was considerable inquiry for 
this class, with $6 to $7 offered for meaty feeders; but the 
supply of this description was negligible. 

Hogs.—With only slight variations in prices during the 
month, closing quotations generally are around steady as 
compared with January’s close. Desirable-weight butchers, 
which were selling late last month at $7.50 to $7.85, reached 
$8.05 as the high spot during February; but the majority in 
this class were selling at the end of the month at $7.50 to 
Weightier butchers generally have cleared from $7.50 
down, and heavy packers and throw-outs largely from $5 to 
$7. Slaughter pigs have stuck pretty close to the range of 
87 to $7.25, where they were at the month’s close. Feeder 
pigs were hard to dispose of above the $6.75 mark. 


$7.65. 


Sheep.—As was the case during January, the bulk of re- 
ceipts in the sheep-house were bought on contract. Sharp 
advances scored at the eastern markets have been reflected 
here, and closing quotations are from $1 to $2 higher on 
lambs and wethers, $2 higher on yearlings, and $1.25 to $1.50 
higher on fat ewes. Handy-weight wooled lambs reached $14 
during the month. Good shorn lambs have sold as high as 
$12. One string of wooled wethers made $10, and shorn 
wethers $8. The few ewes offered lacked quality, and $7.50 
was the highest price scored during the month, although 
good handy-weights are conservatively quotable to $8 and 
above. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, COLO., March 4, 1924. 


HE FINISHER OF LIVE STOCK found much of encour- 
agement in the course of the market during the month of 
February. While cattle prices did not show material advance- 
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For further particulars write Montana Live Stock Show, P. O. Box 296, Dillon, Montana 
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ment, they held fairly steady throughout the month, and at the 
close showed some improvement over January. Values of 
hogs were well maintained in the face of large supplies, and 
at the close tops sold a quarter higher than early in the 
month. Fat lambs closed nearly $2 per cwt. higher than at 
the opening of the month, while prices of fat ewes showed 
nearly the same advance. 

A fairly good demand for fleshy cattle to go back to the 
country for further finishing stimulated the market consid- 
erably late in the month, and furnished competition for local 
killers, who were rather indifferent buyers at times for any 
but the very best stock. California inquiry for fat she-stock 
was also a factor in the market. Good-quality fat steers 
were selling at $8 to $8.50 early in the month, and choice 
kinds at $8.75. At the close of the month much the same 
prices were prevailing, with a top on choice steers of $9. Good 
fat cows sold at $5 to $5.50 during the greater part of the 
month, and choice kinds were quoted up to $5.75, while heifer- 
ish cows found outlet at $6 to $6.25. Heifers of good quality 
sold at $6 to $7, and choice light heifers were quoted up to 
$7.50. These prices prevailed, with slight fluctuations, up to 
the end of the month. 

A very good demand prevailed for stock cattle, and a 
fairly active trade was reported, with a good grade of 
steers selling at $6.50 to $7.25, and choice feeding steers at 
$7.50 to $7.75, at the close of the month. These prices are 
around a quarter to half a dollar higher than those prevail- 
ing for the same grades early in the month. 

A brisk hog trade from day to day, and a good clearance 
daily in the face of liberal receipts, was the feature of the 
market in this department. A strong demand from local kill- 
ers and a good inquiry on shipping account, particularly from 
California slaughterers, resulted in keen competition, and 
prices were well sustained. A top early in the month of $6.75 
was promptly advanced to $7 a few days later. A slight de- 
cline carried tops to $6.60, but the market promptly reacted to 
$7 again for the best hogs; and this price was well main- 
tained to the end of the month. 

Fairly liberal supplies of hogs are anticipated during the 
month of March, but the trade is expecting a curtailment of 
the supply after April 1. 

Denver received liberal supplies of sheep and lambs during 
the month of February; but, despite this fact, the trade was 
active under strong demand, and prices advanced sharply. 
Buyers wanted the fat lambs offered here, and prices prevail- 


24,000 square feet of show space. Hundreds of cattle- 
men from the Northwest will buy breeding bulls. 


Usual classes for Shorthorns, Herefords, Angus, and 
Dairy Cattle; Hampshire and Rambouillet Sheep; also 
Swine and Horses. Judges of international reputation. 


Stockmen: This will be the biggest sale of purebred 
bulls ever held in the West. There will be several hun- 
dred head of Shorthorn, Hereford, and Angus bulls 
to select from. It will pay you to wait for this won- 
derful offering before buying your breeding bulls. 
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ing throughout the month were comparatively higher than 
those reported from other marketing centers. 

Choice fat lambs sold early in February at $13.10. By 
the middle of the month they had advanced to $13.90, and at 
the close of the month the same grades were bringing $15. 
Feeder lambs were in strong demand also during the entire 
month, and everything available was snapped up to go back 
for further finishing. Good feeding lambs, that found outlet 
early in the month at $13, were selling at the close at $14.75. 

Ewes were bringing $7.65 early in the month, while the 
same grades at the close were selling at $9.25 or better. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
February 29, 1924 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
STEERS (1,100 Ibs. up) : CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 





Rhee ened Pre a $11.00-12.25 $10.00-11.75 $10.85-11.75 

cece 10.00-11.25 8.75-10.00 9.25-10.45 

MAUR, oS het. RRO SS 7.00- 9.00 7.25- 9.35 

NN cca ces natlocemtions 6.50- 8.15 5.00- 7.00 5.75- 7.35 
“STEERS (1,100 Ibs. down) : 

Se I” IN oii cic eccccniccnesceincncee 11.00-12.25 10.00-11.75 10.25-11.75 

I ia ea acl isaac leh 9.90-11.10 8.75-10.00 9.15-10.35 

PRN Gacteicsisein cai cesscsonniesseecmamngnenecenenecack 7.90-10.00 7.00- 9.00 7.25- 9.25 

PUNO cscs citcirsescetinscdaccccnennestvcunceccce 5.65- 8.00 5.00- 7.00 5.25- 7.25 

Case ‘aad alten. 3.50- 5.65 3.00- 5.00 3.00- 5.25 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

RSI I ia ree cceenteeaivoesentzcsnnnie 9.65-12.00 8.25-11.00 8.35-11.00 
HEIFERS: 

ES Ee ae eee nee 7.40-10.50 6.25- 9.25 6.65- 9.65 

Common to Medium...............---.--------+ 5.00- 7.40 3.00- 6.25 4.25- 6.75 
COWS: 

A NN asia eae 5.85- 7.25 4.50- 7.00 4.85- 7.00 

Common to Medium............................---. 3.85- 5.85 3.50- 4.50 3.75- 4.85 

Canners and Cutters..................-....-....0 2.75- 3.85 2.25- 3.50 2.15- 3.75 
BULLS: 

IU Se I ois cetciccseaes 5.00- 6.65 4.75- 6.00 4.60- 5.75 

Canners to Medium..............................0--+ 4.00- 5.10 2.75- 4.75 3.35- 4.60 
CALVES: 

Medium to Choice (190 Ibs. down).... 9.00-12.00 7.00-10.50 7.25-10.00 

Culls to Common (190 Ibs. down)...... 5.50- 9.00 3.00- 7.50 4.00- 7.25 

Medium to Choice (190 to 260 Ibs.)..... 6.50-11.75 5.00-10.00 6.00- 9.75 

Medium to Choice (260 Ibs. up)........ 5.25- 9.50 5.00- 7.25 4.75- 7.50 

Culls to Common (190 Ibs. up)............ 3.50- 8.50 3.00- 5.00 3.00- 6.00 

HOGS 

RN. a cc ea cecceustoanien $ 7.25 $ 7.05 $ 7.00 
Be ise iret cence 6.95- 7.10 6.50- 7.05 6.50- 6.90 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice.................. 7.10- 7. 6.90- 7.05 6.90- 6.95 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice.............. 7.05- 7.25 6.70- 7.05 6.50- 6.90 
Light Wt., Common to Choice................ 6.85- 7.15 6.10- 6.95 6.00- 6.75 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 6.00- 7 5.15- 6.50 5.25- 6.50 
Packing Hogs, Smooth........................... 6.35- 6.55 6.20- 6.30 6.25- 6.50 
Packing Hogs, Rough.................---.....----+- 6.10- 6.35 6.00- 6.20 6.00- 6.25 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 4.25- 6.25 S005 G80) acces. 


Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Com. to Ch... .................... 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 


4.00- 5.25 4.00- 5.25 


LAMBS: 

UNE PLE I iia ecg $14.25-16.65 $13.40-15.75 $13.25-15.35 

PRENSA ASTON occ cn aiccensnccicens 11.00-14.25 10.00-13.40 10.00-13.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

SD 000 te icc sceccne RA SOTE DO. ccscnds 10.25-15.25 
WETHERS: 

Bienes (00 re ones... 7.75-11.75 7.75-11.00 7.50-11.00 
EWES: 

eS. ee aE 6.75-10.25 6.25- 9.85 6.25- 9.75 

CC TN SAR ia ke cece Be G8) cites 2.25- 6.25 


HIDES ARE QUIETER 


HAT HAS HAPPENED IN WOOL may be repeated in 
hides. Along in February that trade came to life, ran 
into a spurt, and then quieted down; but the situation and the 
prospect are decidedly more encouraging than at any time since 
1920. Packers are well sold up, and are not crowding the 
‘market. Spready native steers have advanced to 17% and 18 


Vol. V, No. 10 


cents; heavy Texas and buti-branded steers, to 15% cents; in- 
dependent packer hides commanding 11 to 12 cents. In coun- 
try hides, heavy steers are worth 10 to 10% cents; heavy cows, 
9 to 9% cents, unless grubby; and western branded, 8 to 
8% cents. 

The tanning industry is in much healthier condition than 
a few months back, operations are expanding, and stocks at 
eastern markets have been well cleaned up. Any considerable 
decrease in the take-off this year will be promptly reflected in 
higher prices. 

Foreign supply conditions have been ameliorated, which 
will check the dumping of hides from every nook and cranny 
in the cattle-producing world into the United States. France 
has embargoed exports of hides and skins, Germany is buying 
both hides and leather in this country, and Russia is a pro- 
spective buyer. Another favorable factor is practical disap- 
pearance of the huge stock of army shoes left over from the 
Kuropean war. 


WOOL CERTAIN TO GO HIGHER 


J. E. P. 


LTERNATELY ACTIVE AND DULL, the wool market is 
A “stiffer than a cat’s back.” Propaganda is being exten- 
sively and adroitly used to prevent further, and apparently in- 
evitable, appreciation. Wool is “worth the money,” in trade 
parlance, and nine opinions out of ten elicited favor higher 
prices. “At this moment 97 per cent of the people in the 
United States are adverse to a high wool market,” said J. E. 
Morse, of Dillon, Montana; meaning that only the grower is 
interested in an advance. But that final determination cf 
values has been reached is doubtful. Prices have hardened, 
and at all times the foreign market has been relatively high. 
Consumption is admittedly heavy, a world’s shortage impend- 
ing. So serious has the supply prospect become that France is 
taking measures to establish a sheep industry,in its African 
colonies, to the extent of paying subsidies on an enormous scale. 

The insistent demand of the textile trade is for “more 
wool.” That present values are on a solid foundation is evi- 
dent. During the last five years the world’s wool surplus has 
disappeared concurrently with the entire annual production, 
proving conclusively that more was consumed than produced 
dvring that period. This leaves the trade dependent wholly on 
current production, which is undoubtedly diminishing, espe- 
cially when compared with increasing consumption. The pro- 
cess of increasing wool production is extremely slow, several 
years being consumed in establishing a commercial flock; hence 
it is a logical conclusion that those now in the business are in 
a strong strategic position. As to prospective prices, get the 
candid opinion of any Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago wool- 
dealer. He does not, write bullish circulars, for obvious rea- 
sons, but he does not believe it possible to prevent further ap- 
preciation. At present he is solely concerned in getting pos- 
session of the 1924 clip at the lowest possible price—a pro- 
gram that is being carried on somewhat adroitly. To listen to 
trade oracles and give them credence, one would conclude that 
the American people were confirmed in the habit of wearing 
old clothes, and that, having acquired a motor car, the owner 
thereof became a constant wearer of khaki. 

Here and abroad wool shortage is becoming more evident. 
Shortages are, of course, relative, and the American people 
could, in an emergency, make shift with their present stock of 
clothing for a year or more. But they will not resort to that 
expedient; consumption will continue heavy, and prices will 
advance. It is true that a 10 per cent advance in wool would 
mean a 25 per cent advance in clothing; but style is a fad with 
Americans, and those able to do so will not hesitate at pur- 
chasing new raiment. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


AST MONTH we published the exports of meats and cere- 

als from the United States in 1923. Below we give exports 

and imports of live animals, hides, and wool, and imports of 
meats, for the past calendar year, compared with 1922: 


LIVE ANIMALS 
(Numbers) 
EXPORTS 
1923 1922 
IIE cecscaktot sh vecietouebaeias 37,194 111,207 
BEE | chrwicciccccieenahestemiaanceds 87,641 77,761 
ee ee ee 16,879 17,172 
WEOUOER cst cern ees 9,675 11,265 
Mules, asses, and burros 17,116 10,168 
TROIS noo och eed st ee 168,505 227,573 
IMPORTS 
1923 1922 
NOUN citi Se 138,481 . 237,079 
I oe sn tn ee 38,936 94,887 
«2 ce cide 2,483 2,873 
OMENS 2 cesar ee. 179,900 334,839 
MEAT 
(Pounds) 
IMPORTS 
1923 1922 
Beef and veal.................... 19,356,470 36,693,649 
PNM ected Bg ons ae 1,100,950 818,279 
Mutton and lamb.............. 5,215,278 12,155,464 
Meats prepared and 
WUITNTE iirc 11,176,312 6,794,685 
MOUS » Sieve eee 36,849,010 56,462,077 
HIDES AND SKINS 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1923 1922 
Cattle hides ........ ee 23,897,200 18,854,472 
CURSE, osc cee a 3,982,384 3,943,190 
Sheep and goat skins...... 1,015,188 1,310,381 
Cheeni Oe ease 7,161,064 4,591,677 
ROUND eke AS 36,055,836 28,699,720 
IMPORTS 
1923 1922 
Cattle Rides: ...cc::t25..00005 291,968,888 324,475,471 
Buffalo hides .................. 3,261,872 3,563,233 
Kip and calfskins............ 48,692,070 55,521,422 
Horse, colt, ass hides.... 16,205,224 19,383,667 
Sheep and lamb skins.... 76,109,454 64,571,355 
Goat and kid skins........ 85,853,356 80,937,851 
Kangaroo and wallaby 
REED ‘shsitnainiatinktcabatnetsltishe 1,499,788 911,319 
SION, sc trtalinesdicomeesnyee 7,980,990 6,808,996 
Totals ......................581,571,642 551,173,314 
WOOL 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1923 1922 
Wool and mohairv............ 535,386 453,298 
IMPORTS 
1923 1922 
Wool and mohair............ 394,250,395 375,672,338 
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EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN JANUARY 


XPORTS OF MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the © 

month of January and the seven months ending January, 
1924, as compared with the corresponding periods of the 
previous fiscal year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


January Seven Months Ending 








January 
Articles 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Tet Seo chcetacce 285,831 357,240 1,803,234 2,505,397 
Beef, pickled, ete.............. 1,200,598 1,204,826 13,140,807 14,288,669 
Oleo oil 6,512,361 9,338,607 52,696,792 61,524,512 
Totals 7,998,790 10,900,673 | 67,640,833 78,318,578 





PORK PRODUCTS 







Seven Months Ending 










January 












Articles January 
1924 1923 1924 1923 

Pork, fresh....... 6,559,163 6,611,925 37,871,527 27,004,703 
Pork, pickled... 2,755,218 3,807,190 25,417,863 25,562,707 
| See ..| 42,426,660 43,352,032 281,019,181 233,481,396 
Cumberland sides*..... TeMTAEUE 0 stickies B cctntatnuaesnen’ | sciotadumenenaas 
Hams and shoulders...| 30,101,838 31,080,322 222,929,109 170,584,010 
Wiltshire sidesf.......... Th cxcscrecnncten 5 secmegicdedsaee |) scabieeeintanaes 
i ccreticntntaisaiicunietiaiba 132,758,311 | 107,786,214 618,832,164 511,120,201 
Neutral lard................. 3,395,547 3,370,799 12,266,458 14,606,866 
Lard compounds.......... 458,887 668,570 4,016,484 7,915,306 
Margarine..................... 56,587 150,993 781,757 1,111,273 
Nas cicecnenics! 225,050,307 | 196,828,045 | 1,203,134,543 | 991,386,462 


*Included in “bacon” prior to January 1, 1924. 
yIncluded in “hams and shoulders” prior to January 1, 1924. 


JANUARY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


OTAL EXPORTS IN JANUARY showed a decrease of 

7.5 per cent below those of December, but were 17 per 
cent heavier than in January a year ago; while imports 
gained 4 per cent over the previous month, but were 10 per 
cent less than in January, 1923. Most of the gains in exports 
are attributed to cotton, which was about 20 per cent higher 
than last year. Figures (preliminary) for January, and 
totals for the seven months ending January, 1924 and 1923, 
were as below: 





Seven Months Ending 


January | 


January 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
J: Seen $394,000,000 $335,417,156 |$2,616,361,331 |$2,346,590,692 
TUDOR cisions 299,000,000 $29,244,664 | 2,003,250,921 | 2,022,592,729 
Excess of exports} $ 95,000,000 | $ 6,172,492 |$ 613,110,410 |$ 323,997,963 
FEEDSTUFFS 


UE TO THE DROP in the cotton market, cottonseed cake 

and meal of 43 per cent protein content, f.o.b. Texas 
points, on March 5 was selling for $35.50. Prices for hay at 
Kansas City, March 3, were as follows: Prairie—No. 1, $14.50 
to $15; No. 2, $12 to $14; No. 3, $8.50 to $11.50; packing, 
$7 to $8.50; midland—No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $8 to $8.50; 
lowland—No. 1, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 2, $6.50 to $8; alfalfa— 
select dairy, $28 to $30; choice, $25.50 to $27.50; No. 1, $24 
to $25; standard, $19 to $23.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $18.50; No. 3, 
$9.50 to $14; timothy—No. 1, $20.50 to $21; standard,. $18.50 
to $20; No. 2, $17 to $18; No. 3, $13.50 to $16.50; clover- 
mixed—light, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 1, $17.50 to $19; No. 2, 
$12.50 to $17; clover—No. 1, $18 to $20; No. 2, $12 to $17.50; 
straw—$7 to $8. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, January 16, 1924. 

HE SILVER LINING that we, as small children, were 

taught to look ‘for behind the clouds of adversity is already 
showing in the cattleman’s sky. In my last dispatch I told 
a tale of anxiety and worry; but this month, as befits the 
commencement of a new year, the story is brighter. 

First and foremost, the specter of drought that has been 
stalking the northeastern quarter of the continent has been at 
least partially dispelled by the grand rains that have fallen 
during the past month. The drought-stricken area comprised 
a considerable slice of central Australia, most of north and 
central New South Wales, and nearly the whole of Queensland. 
Parts of western Queensland and central Australia had re- 
corded hardly a point of rain for up to three years, and, while 
conditions elsewhere were not quite so bad, they were suffi- 
ciently desperate largely to stop cattle-breeding operations and 
to cause serious losses in adult stock. 

The storms began in central Australia the middle of De- 
cember, and gradually spread to the east coast. Possibly there 
are still a few districts that have not received enough moist- 
ure to assure feed, but it may safely be said that the great 
bulk of the country has had its best soaking for many a long 
and weary day. Registrations of over three inches are com- 
mon, and not a few centers report up to six inches. Such falls 
as these will bring feed very rapidly, and, provided it does not 
get scorched—which is always the risk with midsummer rains, 
if not followed by further falls while the weather is hot—the 
growth ought to be sufficient to carry stock well into the winter. 

The immediate effect of the breaking of the drought has 
been an all-round firming of stock values. True, the uncer- 
tainty of the frozen-beef market is keeping cattle values in 
the far north at a low level, but they are not absolutely un- 
salable, as was too often the case during the second half of 
1923—or the first half, either, for that matter. Men with a 
surplus of feed on hand will always speculate, and a demand 
of sorts is bound to spring up for breeders and fatteners. 
Farther south, where the local consumption demand is greater 
and a regular market assured, prices have already advanced 
sharply. For instance, ordinary trade-description fat bullocks 
were selling at $8 and more per 100 pounds in the Brisbane 
sale-yards at the beginning of January, as against $6 a fort- 
night previously, while stores jumped fully $10 per head. 
The rise in the other states has been equally satisfactory, on 
the whole, although there were some rather disquieting fluc- 
tuations in the Sydney yards at the end of last week. 

The second cause for thankfulness is that the outbreak 
of rinderpest near Perth, Western Australia (the mysterious 
disease that I referred to in my last letter has been definitely 
diagnosed as rinderpest), appears to have been checked. No 
fresh cases have occurred for just on four weeks, and the 
authorities are hopeful that it has been entirely stamped out. 
It is particularly reassuring to know that the policy of 
strictly quarantining the infected area, and destroying all 
stock thereon, has prevented the spread of the disease to other 
districts. Approximately 1,240 head of cattle, mestly dairy 
stock, besides sheep, pigs, and goats, were slaughtered. ‘The 
“kill-out” area extended over about sixteen square miles. 
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Serious as the loss was to the individual, the outbreak, 
had it once got out of hand, would probably have meant utter 
disaster to the cattle-raising industry of the north. Even the 
restricted occurrence away down in the south was sufficient 
to cause the Netherlands East Indies government to issue an 
order prohibiting the importation of live stock and frozen 
meat from anywhere in Australia into Java. The exclusion 
of live cattle is perhaps understandable, although the in- 
fected area was several hundreds of miles from the port from 
which shipments to Java are made. Why on earth frozen 
meat should be debarred is difficult to explain, except on the 
score of panic. However, as little or no meat or stock goes to 
Java at this time of the year, the prohibition does not count 
for much. Exports to Manila—our other northern outlet for 
live cattle and frozen beef—are not likely to be prohibited, as 
the Philippines are already familiar with rinderpest. 

The authorities have not yet been able to determine how 
the infection got into Australia. Very strict quarantine reg- 
ulations are enforced in regard to importations of stock, while 
skins, hides, and such like articles that might convey germs, 
are subject to disinfection. Just lately we hear that the dis- 
ease has been rampant in Ceylon for the last six months; and 
possibly it came from there—though how remains a mystery. 

A few lambs are still being killed and frozen for the 
meat-export trade in the south, but none of the packing- 
houses in Australia are treating cattle at the time of writing. 
The date of reopening in the north is uncertain. It is not 
likely to be before the end of January, and it will probably be 
well into February before much is done. 

The following quotations, at per head, give an idea of 
current auction values of fat stock in the three eastern state 
capitals: Melbourne—prime bullocks, $80 to $90; extra- 
heavy ditto, to $105.50; good handy-weights, $65 to $77.50; 
fat cows, $47.50 to $55; prime cross-bred wethers, $8 to $8.90; 
ditto ewes, $5.70 to $7.20; Merino wethers, $8 to $8.60; ditto 
ewes, $5.70 to $7.60; spring lambs, $5.70 to $7. Sydney— 
prime heavy bullocks, $85 to $90; medium-weight ditto, 
$72.50 to $82.50; fat cows, to $55; prime cross-bred wethers, 
$6.10 to $6.80; ditto ewes, $5.40 to $5.75; Merino wethers, 
$5.75 to $6.80; ditto ewes, $5.20 to $5.90; good lambs, $5.75 
to $7. Brisbane—prime bullocks, $67.50 to $82.50; extra- 
heavy weights, to $92.50; good handy lines, $55 to $65; fat 
cows, $40 to $55. 

Judging by all reports, New Zealand is having one of the 
most mixed seasons on record. The exceptionally wet autumn 
and winter were followed by a dry summer over a good deal 
of the country, and something approaching drought conditions 
prevailed in many districts. However, the past week has wit- 
nessed a partial break, at all events; for recent cables report 
gales and flood-rains in parts of both the North and South 
Islands. It is too early yet to say if these have been suffi- 
ciently widespread to give complete relief. 

Packing-houses in the Dominion are devoting most of 
their attention to sheep and lambs; not but that a few in the 
North Island are treating some cattle. Preparations are being 
completed for the trial shipment of chilled beef, which is to 
be made later in the month. The chilling chambers are now 
being fitted, and no doubt a commencement will be made with 
slaughtering within a few days. 

The dry weather experienced up to the end of the year 
was having a somewhat depressing effect on the live-stock 
markets. Fat sheep and lambs, thanks to the strong export 
demand, fully maintained their position, but cattle, especially 
stores, were weak. Quite well-bred yearlings were then sell- 
ing at $6 to $9.60 a head, and even three-year-olds were only 
up to $30. As regards fats, prime steers were fetching $65 to 
$75, and medium weights $45 to $55, at the Addington yards, 
Christchurch, just before the weather broke. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, February 19, 1924. 


I ae calad THE DISASTROUS OCCURRENCE all over 


the country of foot-and-mouth disease has disorganized 
the fat-stock markets to a very great degree, the lamentable 
visitation has not materially altered the total supplies of fat 
cattle available. A large number of the markets have, of 
course, been greatly restricted as to the areas from which they 
could draw supplies, and the store-cattle trade has been very 
seriously affected, business at inland centers having been prac- 
tically suspended, although ample offerings of Irish cattle could 
be arranged for from the ports for direct consignment on 
licence, with a month’s quarantine to follow before placing 
on the market. . 

Considerable attention has been drawn to an episode with 
regard to the depletion of stock from the foot-and-mouth 
trouble occurring in Cheshire. Here the farmers have grate- 
fully accepted the offer of the Canadian government to send 
between 4,000 and 5,000 calving heifers and stirks to restock 
those farms where the cattle were wiped out by the disease, it 
being stated that 4,000 animals were required in Cheshire, and 
that the Canadian offer was made purely on sympathetic 
grounds. These surely are coals of fire, after the home gov- 
ernment’s legislation with regard to Canadian importations. 

As to prices ruling for fat cattle during the last month, 
these average about $13.38 per 112 pounds’ live weight (reck- 
oning $4.28—£1), the tendency being for rates to fall during 
the month. Supplies of fat sheep on offer have been smaller 
of late, with the consequence that best light-weights met a very 
active demand, although heavy-weight animals did not sell so 
briskly. The average price for first-quality Downs and cross- 
breds remains about the same at 33% cents, ewes averaging 
21% cents per pound. Store sheep are dearer, ewes and 
couples changing hands in the west of England markets at up 
to $29.96. 

Ireland in January sent us altogether nearly 50,000 fat 
cattle, over 20,000 stores, 1,510 head of milk stock, and 1,100 
calves—totals rather below those of a year ago, due to the 
restrictions in force. 

Much discussion is now being waged concerning the move- 
ments on foot in Ireland for the establishment of a dead-meat 
export enterprise from the Free State. This is by no means a 
new feature, but it is highly probable that, with the régime of 
the new government getting under way, and new prospects 
lying before Erin, the whole question may be attacked on a 
bigger scale. When it is borne in mind that in the last ten 
months the total value of the cattle, sheep, and pigs exported 
from Ireland in a live state amounted to about $60,000,000, it 
will be seen what an enormous basis there is for any such dead- 
meat export activity to be founded upon. The conditions of 
the live-meat export are such as to make a heavy toll on values, 
owing to depreciation. Only last week it was mentioned at a 
trade meeting in the north of Ireland that the damage occur- 
ring en route to cross-channel ports resulted in as much as a 
drop of 9 cents a pound below the value of cattle from other 
markets; and this has to be reckoned entirely in addition to 
the diminution in weight resulting in the beasts. If dead- 
meat export were substituted for the live trade, much larger 
numbers of fat cattle would be finished off in Ireland than at 
present; and then, besides bringing the consequent higher re- 
turns to the owner, their retention would improve the pastures, 
their loss of weight and depreciation in live travel would be 
saved, and a valuable list of by-product industries would be 
reserved for Ireland. Already several movements are on foot 
to direct this new idea towards practical issue. In the Water- 


ford district the Irish Co-operative Meat Society is contemplat- 
ing the establishment of such an undertaking, for which it has 
money ready; in Cork modern abattoirs are contemplated for 
a similar purpose; while at Drogheda, where there still stand 
the up-to-date meat-works of the ill-financed and defunct Irish 
Packing Company, the means lie ready at hand for a new start, 
if such be decided upon. The Irish meat so prepared could be 
sent in a fresh condition, and in sides to suit the English 
market, to any port as desired. It is reported that the patent 
system recently devised of converting a steamer into a floating 
meat-works is to be developed in this direction, and applied 
to Irish meat-winning at suitable points. The whole contro- 
versy indicates that not only is there much afoot in this sphere, 
but that the possibilities of profitable development are very 
great. Ireland is undoubtedly an English Argentina capable 
of extensive exploitation. 

The sudden and tragic descent of the national dockers’ 
strike upon the industries of Great Britain finds the meat 
hold-up resulting from this stoppage as serious as any issue 
to the nation as a whole. Not only have the dockers refused 
to unload the meat cargo lying in the Thames and other ports, 
but they are at the moment preventing voluntary labor from 
making the transference from ship and store to market. The 
government is meanwhile issuing a warning against “profit- 
eering,” although it is hard to see how prices can be prevented 
from rising. 


ARGENTINE CATTLE INDUSTRY DURING 1923 


XTREME DEPRESSION in the beef-cattle market of 

Argentina characterized all of the year 1923, says the 
Department of Agriculture in a survey of the situation. The 
average price of chilled beef steers in Buenos Aires, calcu- 
lated on the basis of live weight in United States currency, 
was $3.60 per 100 pounds, compared with $3.94 in 1922. For 
the best grade of beef steers the average price in 1909-13— 
the five-year period of low land values and generally low pro- 
duction costs—was $3.99, against $6.79 in the seven years 
1914-20 and a maximum of $9.63 in September, 1919. 

Cattle prices opened 1923 at a lower figure than at any 
time since May, 1909, followed by a strengthening of the mar- 
ket in March and April. Prices fell again during the sum- 
mer, but improved in September, and in October reached the 
high point for the year at $4.20 per 100 pounds. Then a law 
was passed by the Argentine Congress fixing the minimum 
price for cattle at about $5.10 per 100 pounds. As a result, 
packers immediately stopped buying. At the end of three 
weeks of market inactivity, the President, at the urgent re- 
quest of the breeders, issued a proclamation suspending the 
operation of the law. Purchases were resumed, but at a lower 
price than prevailed the preceding month. In December prices 
fell still further, the average for the month being $3.23 per 
100 pounds. 

Average price of Argentine chilled beef hindquarters for 
1923 on the Smithfield market in London was $12.96 per 100 
pounds, compared with $13.25 in 1922 and an average of $9.79 
for the five pre-war years 1909-13. 

Following are the quantities of meat exported by Argen- 
tina during the last five years: 














Carcasses Quarters of Beef 
Year 
Mutton Lamb Frozen Chilled 
RW oie hdc cactvada iets 1,837,083 243,296 | 6,378,327 79,424 
MING Sica teas ckesis 1,349,984 514,384 | 5,830,782 | 672,593 
Re csc tr ee 1,731,558 | 969,536 | 3,861,392 | 1,951,824 
Been eee 2,343,262 | 1,542,417 | 2,213,349 | 3,597,513 
i ha i 2,460,664 | 1,651,691 | 3,565,323 | 4,683,717 



































































































STEERS WANTED 


Wanted up to 1,000 matured steers 
for spring delivery 


THE ROTHLEUTNER COMPANY 
KILGORE, NEBRASKA 


L. C. Hayzlett L. E. Conrad 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Good young bulls now available. These are 
first-class individuals of good breeding. 


L. C. HAYZLETT BASIN, WYO. 


4,000 HEREFORDS, $9 EACH 


See display advertisement on page 4 
EVERT HAGAN, Clifton, Arizona 











CONDITIONS OF PASTURES AND 
STOCK IN FEBRUARY 


Condition of ranges in February, ac- 
cording to the report of the Denver office 
of the Division of Crop and Live-Stock 
Estimates, was very similar to that of 
January, averaging 88 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 91 the previous 
month and 86 in February a year ago. 
Snow covered the range in some of the 
northern states, but, as feed had gener- 
ally been plentiful, little loss had oc- 
curred. Further deterioration in range 
conditions was reported from California, 
but recent rains, succeeded by warm 
weather, had brought improvement. Ex- 
tremely cold weather, and alternate 
freezing and thawing, had caused con- 
siderable damage in Oklahoma, both to 


Bigger and Better than Ever 


Colonel P. M. Gross, Auctioneer 


Seventh Annual Inter-Mountain 


Live Stock Show 
April 1 to 5, 1924 


Send for premium lists 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


















Bulls 





Now By Using Good 


Registered Hereford Bulls, carrying the 
best of blood, at most reasonable prices 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc. 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 
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the range and to wheat pastures. Heavy 
snow and cold rains in the northern andj 
northwestern sections, and excessive 
moisture in the southeastern part, had 
retarded the growth of vegetation in 
Texas. For the range states as a whole, 
however, the moisture supply was good 
and the outlook for spring range quite 
favorable. 


Cattle had nearly maintained their 
condition of the previous month, aver- 
aging 92 per cent, compared with 93 in 
January and 90 a year ago. Sheep like- 
wise showed a decline of one point, aver- 
aging 96 per cent, compared with 97 in 
January and 95 last year. With the ex- 
ception of California, where the shortage 
of grass was causing some loss of sheep, 
condition of stock throughout the range 
states had been unusually healthy. 


BEEF CATTLE STATISTICS 


Beef cattle on farms by states on Jan- 
uary 1, 1923 and 1924, according to the 
government’s estimates, were as below: 


1923 1924 
en ae 64,000 57,000 
N. Hampshire.. 36,000 36,000 
Vermont .......... 82,000 83,000 
Massachusetts 39,000 39,000 
Rhode Island.... 7,000 7,000 
Connecticut ..... 38,000 38,000 
New York ........ 382,000 393,000 
New Jersey....... 32,000 31,000 
Pennsylvania .. 506,000 486,000 
Delaware ......... 10,000 10,000 
Maryland ......... 101,000 103,000 
Vee an... 469,000 460,000 
W. Virginia...... 365,000 365,000 
N. Carolina ...... 274,000 266,000 
S. Carolina ...... 189,000 189,000 
RIOR: acksenkions 700,000 693,000 
MIGrIA. © ...<.2<.--. 774,000 774,000 
ee 857,000 840,000 
Indiana. ............ 794,000 779,000 
EONS ........<...2: 1,561,000 1,545,000 
Michigan .......... 611,000 611,000 
Wisconsin ....... 876,000 858,000 
Minnesota ........ 1,289,000 1,276,000 
BE ics aeiiicieincines 3,479,000 3,479,000 
Missouri .......... 2,003,000 2,063,000 
N. Dakota ........ 814,000 806,000 
S. Dakota ........ 1,521,000 1,551,000 
Nebraska ........ 2,700,000 2,727,000 
MANNERS 6200.05. 2,487,000 2,537,000 
Kentucky ........ 501,000 466,000 
Tennessee ........ 609,000 579,000 
Alabama. .......... 515,000 469,000 
Mississippi ...... 677,000 636,000 
Louisiana ........ 585,000 573,000 
Wee. klix 5,597,000 5,597,000 
Oklahoma ........ 1,364,000 1,160,000 
Arkansas .......... 494,000 419,000 
Montana .......... 1,273,000 1,222,000 
Wyoming .......... 835,000 793,000 
Colorado .......... 1,361,000 1,279,000 
New Mexico...... 1,220,000 1,160,000 
ATIBONG. ..c5.555.:. 1,092,000 1,092,000 
BOD... cacssadoacnaaers 455,000 446,000 
Nevada. ............ 356,000 345,000 
TEIN ancscak esses 526,000 537,000 
Washington .... 253,000 253,000 
Oregon ........ as! 595,000 577,000 
California ........ 1,485,000 1,421,000 


BOOM ions 42,803,000 42,126,000 
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KANSAS CITY SELLS CATTLE TO 
BELGIUM 


Two large shipments of cattle went out 
from the Kansas City stock-yards last 
month on their way to Belgium. Close 


_on 1,500 head made up the two train- 


loads. Most of the cattle were red Short- 
horns, and consisted principally of cows 
and bulls, of good quality. They were 
all intended for feeding and beef pur- 
poses. The total value exceeded $60,000. 


RECIPE FOR DEHORNING 


Fred H. Bixby, president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
recommends the following recipe for de- 
horning cattle as “absolutely the best 
thing I ever used for the purpose. Use 
a swab, and apply the mixture not only 
where the horns have been removed, but 
in the hair on the forehead and between 
the horns”: 


Tincture benzoin ...................... 1 pint 
Tincture iron chloride............ 2 pints 
NE UU scidehcecnccli terete selncomuas 1 gallon 
Crude carbolic acid................ 1 gallon 
Ne ee ene « 1% gallons 
BPN: TO a uica. sac these xssnah 1% gallons 


SIMPSON GOES TO KANSAS CITY 


Concentration of the entire effort of 
the National Live Stock Producers’ Asso- 
ciation in making Kansas City the cen- 
tral distributing point for western and 
southern stockers and feeders was de- 
cided upon at a recent meeting of the 
directors of that organization. As a first 
step in carrying out this plan, F. M. 
Simpson, who has been general manager 
of the association since its organization, 
has resigned this position to take charge 
of the Kansas City terminal. Direct dis- 
tribution of stockers and feeders through 
the other thirteen Producers’ terminals 
and through farm organizations is to be 
pushed rapidly. 


Ranch and 4,000 Herefords, $9 each 
See display advertisement on page 4 
EVERT HAGAN, Clifton, Arizona 





Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


1585 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 
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No More Isolation— 
No More Loneliness 


- HE TIME when the 20-mile distance to the 
nearest town represented a day’s journey is 
gone. The automobile stopped that. Nowadays 
the farmer doesn’t have to even crank up the old 
car to make a visit to the town, to communicate 
with his market, to talk with a friend or to do any- 
thing that a face-to-face conversation requires. 
Every man he knows, almost, is as near to him as 
his telephone. 











Station-to-Station rates are the newest means 
by. which both time and money can be saved over 
the telephone. Ask some telephone man about it 
or just read up on it in the directory. 


Bell System 


om 












And All Directed Toward 


One Policy - One System 3 
Better Service 


Universal Service 













The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


The Year Around Red “W” Brands 


¥ Digester Tankage 
wolesnet | and Meat Scraps 


contribute to prosperity 


@The brood sow needs tankage to produce 
stronger pigs and to feed them well. It 


= ED YP srano keeps a sow’s appetite normal and prevents 
her eating her pigs and your chickens. 


DIGESTER @Weanling pigs need tankage for greater || MEAT 
strength and vigor. SCR APS 
TAN KAGE @Hogs for marketing need tankage for | FOR POULTRY 
(MEAT MEAL) strength of bone and muscle and quicker 
finish. 
MANUFACTURED BY @These are facts that make tankage essen- 
tial at all times, and especially during 
the summer. If your supply is low, order 
Red “W.” There is none better. Don’t be / 
without it. < 


UGGESTION: RED “W” Meat 
Scraps is a popular seller. It 
increases egg production. It will 
pay you to order at least one ton in 
your next car with tankage. Write 
us ‘for combination proposition. 


\\ ' MT, 
Rarer 37 oN 
“  < 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
ALBERT LEE, MINN. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
AA SS SS 
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Send Your Order Today for These 
= Big Values y 


AANytineese 


The Boot 
Is a Real Bargain at 


$17.75 


No, M91-904—Black The ‘Powder River’’ 


chrome-veal Riding Boot; 4t 

13-inch short leg pat- —" oe - Hat 
anesseeninl ait No. 84- real western Hat for 
ee ee the cowpuncher. Has 714-inch crown 


CATALOG MAILED FREE | “#8 /8¢. and 4-inch rolled brim; sand or to- 
UPON REQUEST bacco-brown. 
The 


Sixteenth ‘ 
to Fifteenth Street M Mod Greatest Store of the 
Central West 


on California 
DENVER, COLORADO 








COLORADO FENCE... 


makes a most economical and satisfactory stock enclosure. A wide ee , 
range of designs provides a pattern for every practical purpose. 
; . : . — ainda General Offices: 
Write us for detailed information and name of dealer in your vicinity. Denver, Cole. 
Steel Works: 


Ihe Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. ss rran'cix. 4 
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Knollin Sheep Commission 











Chicago Omaha 
A. J. KNOLLIN i i a eee L. C. KNOLLIN 
THOos. LYNCH Salesman 
Salesmen 


A KNOLLIN billing is a guarantee of full market value. 


An inquiry addressed to KNOLLIN guarantees prompt and 
We H and le accurate market information. 


? ; : 
N othin g But Mr. L. C. Knollin, Wisner, NeB., March 11, 1924. 
Omaha, Neb. 
DEAR Sir: Just received returns for the double deck of ewes scld for us yesterday. 
We are more than pleased with your sale and will have another double deck for you 
eep on next Monday. As long as you can do this kind of work we will ship you what we 
Yours truly, , 
(Signed) O. R. T. THOMPSON. 


2 e - 
Commission NOTE—We Sell Consignments to the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission. 


have on feed as fast as they are ready. 









FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AN EXCLUSIVE SHEEP-MARKETING AGENCY 
Consign to the 


Knollin Sheep Commission 


